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DEFENSE CIVIL PREPAREDNESS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20301 


Dear Civil Defense Director or Coordinator: 

These Standards for Civil Defense and Disaster Preparedness have been 
developed jointly by local, State, and Federal civil defense profes¬ 
sionals. Ihey are provided as an aid in imp 1 ementing the major new 
emphasis of civil defense and disaster preparedness for the 1970’s. 

This new emphasis aims at improving the ability of local governments to 
act swiftly and effectively to save life and preserve property if the 
community is threatened or hit by any kind of emergency or disaster -- 
^whether a peacetime emergency or enemy attack upon the United States. 
This requires.making effective, coordinated use of all assets available 
to the community, from the executive talents of its top officials; to 
its police, fire and other forces; to its ambulances, hospitals, and 
medical professionals; to shelters to protect its citizens. 

This in turn requires a new emphasis on people and training. These 
Standards should be used in training new local CD Directors or Coordi¬ 
nators at special workshops, in providing additional training for 
experienced Directors, and in on-site assistance or conferences at the 
community level. The Standards are also intended for use by local 
Directors in analyzing the level of readiness of their community, as a 
basis for making improvements. 

Each State should also bring the Standards to the attention of county 
commissioners, mayors, and city managers -- both individually and at 
meetings of their associations. It should be stressed that both the 
Department of Defense and the States are doing everything they can to 
help local governments to improve their readiness for emergencies -- 
but that success depends, in the last analysis, on the support given 
by local chief executives. 

Sincerely, 


John E. Davis 
National Director 


STANDARDS FOR LOCAL CIVIL DEFENSE AND DI SASTER PREPAREHSIESS 


INTRODUCTION 

These Standards for civil defense and disaster preparedness have been 
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evaluation of local emergency readiness, by civil defense professionals from 
outside the jurisdiction. These professionals may include personnel of the 
Defense Civil Preparedness Agency Regional office, the State Civil Defense 
agency, or in some cases professional local CD Directors/Coordinators from . 
other jurisdictions. 

The result of such an evaluation, conducted either by the community itself 
or in cooperation with outside advisors, is a civil defense "profile." This 
will show where the community meets either "fully-qualified" or "minimum-level" 
standards, and thus areas where improvement is needed (i.e., areas where the 
profile shows that 'the community is not "fully qualified"). 

Making improvements requires both a decision to do so and the necessary 
support on the part of the local chief executive and legislative body. State 
and Federal civil defense professionals will extend every assistance within 
their power once this local decision has been. made. 

Background for Use of Standards 

It is assumed that users of these Standards are familiar with what civil 
defense is and is not: That it is not a separate function set apart from the 
normal responsibilities of government, or a special unit or group of people 
standing by to save the day in case of a major disaster. That the forces res¬ 
ponsible for civil defense emergency operations are the normal forces of 
government, together with any trained auxiliaries needed -- plus non-governmental 
personnel or groups with emergency capabilities, such as doctors, and hospital 
and news media staffs. And that emergency operations require coordinated action 
by all forces with lifesaving capabilities, under 'the leadership and direction 
of key local executives. The concept of civil defense is further discussed in 
the Summary for Public Officials that is a companion piece to these Standards. 

Building Emergency Readiness 

These Standards outline the work that each jurisdiction should do' to build 
emergency readiness. Standard One deals with the steps needed to establish 
and run an. effective civil defense and disaster preparedness program in a com¬ 
munity. Standard. Two establishes criteria for the Local Civil Defense Director/ 
Coordinator. 

Standards Three to Five deal with the tangible assets that provide the 
basis for local emergency readiness. These include facilities and equipment, 
trained personnel, and local government emergency plans. 

Standard Six is the most important of all. It deals with the intangible 
elements of overall local readiness, which boil down to assuring that all peo¬ 
ple or groups with emergency responsibilities are actually prepared to "do the 
right thing at the right time." This means that the community has done the 
planning and exercising that add up to the "mechanics of coordinated disaster 
response," and can make these mechanics work when they are needed. The primary 
means to develop this ability is through realistic exercises based on simulated 
emergencies, unless of course the community has suffered an actual peacetime 
emergency. 






"Fully-Qualified 1 1 vs. 'Minimum-Level 1 ' S tandards 

standards Three through Six describe, two levels of oualification One 1 
is -the ''fully-qualified'’’ standard which, if attained in all areas’" means that 
the community has readied and is maintaining a high level of readiness for 
peacetime or attack-caused emergencies. This level will result in most cases 
from the-efforts of an energetic, professional Local Civil Defense Director/ 
Coordinator who receives strong support from the community's elected and 
appointed officials. Not many communities can now be evaluated as fully- 
qualified, but a number of communities need to make improvements in only a 
relatively limited number of areas to reach the fully-qualified level. } 

The "minimum-level" standard represents a degree of local readiness that 
many communities have attained, and that all other communities^hSd strife 
to attain as rapidly as possible. This level is a measurable bench-mark on 
die path to the fully-qualified level. No community should remain at the 
minimum level, however, for the development of local government emergent 

oTfTdeclines yM1C A proves “and grows i“SSess 

The Defense Civil Preparedness Agency and State CD agencies are working to 
effort Se^Sf^T 11 ^ qu ? lltative improvement. The methods used in thif 
with Leal officSlh 515 ’ P 8 PTOgram ° f evaluation conferences 










STANDARD ONE 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF CIVIL DEFENSE AN D 
DISASTER ’PREPAREDNESS 


DISCUSSION 


This Standard outlines steps needed in the organization and administration 
of civil defense and disaster preparedness, and includes information on budget 
levels needed to support civil defense programs. 

. Standard One primarily applies to single counties, cities, or other local 
jurisdictions. However, jurisdictions with relatively low population will often 
_ind it advantageous to join together in "joint-action" civil defense programs, 
-his includes hiring a full-time professional Civil Defense Director/Coordina¬ 
tor, who can work with chief executives and heads of operating departments in 
tie counties or cities in the area, to help them develop emergency plans and 
preparedness, and can also assist in coordination of operations should an 
emergency occur. 


STANDARDS 


1. Joint-Action vs. Individual Jurisdiction Approach 

Each jurisdiction should determine, in conjunction with the State CD 
agency, whether it should establish and maintain its own civil defense and 
disaster preparedness program, or whether its needs will best be met by join¬ 
ing together with one or more other jurisdictions. The joint-action approach 
usually results in more progress for a given investment, particularly in ’the 
case of counties or municipalities of low population. Joint programs are 
often advantageous even for cities and counties with a combined population of 
100,000 or more. Joint-action arrangements are voluntary, and each jurisdic¬ 
tion involved must agree to participate, by appropriate legislative action. 

.The State CD office can advise whether the State statutes authorize joint 
action for civil defense, and if so, what local ordinances or resolutions 
would need to be enacted. State CD can also give advice on how other joint"* 
action arrangements (if any) in the State have worked out, and on such practi¬ 
cal details as the sharing of costs between the jurisdictions involved. 

Where a jurisdiction decides to enter into a joint-action arrangement with 
one or more others, the steps described in the balance of this Standard must 
be adapted as required by the fact that two or more jurisdictions are involved. 

2. Statement of Purpose 

Each local jurisdiction needs an officially approved statement of purpose 
for its civil defense and disaster preparedness program (including cases 
where the locality has agreed to joint action with one or more other jurisdic¬ 
tions) . In some States, a statement of the purpose of civil defense,'applying 
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activities, both in normal times and during emergency periods. It 
should include an appropriate Statement of Purpose, and should be in 
conformance with State CD legislation. If -there is a model ordinance 
for use in localities within the State, this should be used as a. point 
of departure, with local legal counsel adding any special provisions 
needed locally. The civil defense ordinance or other appropriate ordi¬ 
nance should extend the authority of local government to personnel who 
may support regular government forces during an emergency (e.g., 
auxiliary policemen, or shelter managers, 

c ’ Local CD Director/Coord inator — The local chief executive or other 
appointing authority must select an individual with the education, 
experience, initiative, and imagination needed to coordinate and carry 
forward, on behalf of the chief executive, a civil defense program for 
the protection of the population and of public and private property. 

If the.community is participating in a joint-action arrangement with 
other jurisdictions, the CD Director/Coordinator must be acceptable to 
each participant. (See Standard Two.) 

... Lot ’S! lD Director/Coordinator The CD Director/Coordinator 

must take training available from or through the State CD agency, to 
begin developing the professional expertise he (or she) requires’ (See 
Standard Two.) 

e ° initial Assessment of Local Emergency Readiness -- The local CD Director/ 
Coordinator assesses die jurisdiction's existing level of emergency 
readiness, using the Worksheet provided at the end of these Standards. 
This assessment may be made by 'the CD Director/Coordinator himself, or 
it may be conducted with advice and assistance from State CD and Defense 

_Agency Regional personnel. The assessment covers 
both tangible and intangible elements of readiness, as outlined in 
Standards Three -through Six. It should be prepared in close conjunc¬ 
tion with local operating department heads and the chief executive. The 
CD Director/Coordinator may also prepare a one-page CD and Disaster Pre¬ 
paredness Profile for the community, summarizing the readiness assess- 


f. De velopment of Action Pl an to Increase Readiness -- Based on this 
initial assessment, the local CD Director/Coordinator develops an 
action plan" covering specific steps to increase local readiness 
including both short-term and longer-teim actions. State CD and 
Defense Civil Preparedness Agency Regional assistance may be available 
m the development of the local action plan, and the action plan may 
specify State or Regional assistance to be provided to the locality 
Actions may include procuring equipment, or facilities needed for emer¬ 
gency operations, training, emergency planning, and exercising the local 
emergency organization and plan. 

Administration of Local Civil Defense Pr ogram 

a. federalandState Assistance- The local CD Director/Coordinator must 
see that the locality participates to the maximum in Federal and State 









assistance available for the civil defense program. This includes 
matching funds for personnel and administrative expenses, matching 
funds for supplies and equipment, grants of surplus Federal property 
loans of excess Federal property, grants of radiological monitoring ’ 
equipment, and other assistance. Details are available from the State 
.CD agency. The local. CD Director/Coordinator should also become famil¬ 
iar with assistance available under other Federal programs which can 
strengthen local emergency capabilities, such as grants or assistance 
m such areas as law enforcement, highway safety, ambulance procure¬ 
ment, and emergency medical services. 


b * budget -- Experience shows that a moderate level of funding is essential 
to the development of adequate local emergency readiness. Funding must 
include local appropriations, but total funding cm be increased up to 
double the local investment by obtaining Federal matching funds for eli¬ 
gible expenses. 


The level of funding required for developing local emergency readiness 
varies soiKwhat from one part of the country to another, and State CD 
agencies can advise on funding levels found necessary within the State 
Provided below are nation-wide averages of total funding for local civil 
defense programs, on a per capita basis, for various sizes and types of 
jurisdictions. These per capita figures are for total funding (local 
plus any Federal funds). They do not include capital outlay expendi¬ 
tures, such as one-time expenses for development of an Emergency Oper¬ 
ating Center facility, ox for purchase of outdoor warning sirens. 


The per capita funding levels shown are based on the average funding 
levels of localities participating in the Personnel and Administrative 
expenses program in Fiscal Year 1971. 


Note that the per capita amount increases as the population of the com¬ 
munity decreases. That is, smaller localities require higher per capita 
funding to provide even a minimum-austere budget. This is one strong 
argument for the joint-action approach discussed above 


Type and Size of Localities 

Annual 

Per Capita 
Funding Level 

Cities or Counties over 100,000 

Counties 50 to 100,000 

Cities 50 to 100,000 

Cities or Counties 15 to 50,000 

Counties 10 to 15,000 

Cities 10 to 15,000 

Cities or Counties 5 to 10,000 

Counties under 5,000: 

Municipalities 1 to 5-,00Or 

Municipalities under 1,000 

$ .30 to $ .50 
$ .50 
$ .60 
$ .60 
$ .70 
$ .60 
$ .70 
$1.25 
$1.25 
$1.50 
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STANDARD TWO 


THE LOCAL CIVIL DEFENSE DIRECTOR/COORDINATOR 


DISCUSSION 

The selection, development, and retention of a competent, professional local 
Civil Defense Director/Coordinator is of major importance to all local jurisdic¬ 
tions. Without a competent professional, few if any jurisdictions will attain 
an adequate level of readiness to conduct lifesaving operations in major emer¬ 
gencies, whether peacetime or attack-caused. 

This Standard outlines the responsibilities of the position, and estab¬ 
lishes criteria for the employment of full-time and part-time local CD 
Directors/Coordinators, for their training, and for appropriate salaries. 

The fact that this Standard describes the functions and responsibilities of 
a professional CD Director/Coordinator does not necessarily mean that this 
should be a person who has no other duties. In larger communities, the duties 
of the position do require a full-time professional,. 

In smaller cities and counties, civil defense and.disaster preparedness 
may not be a full-time job, just as many other functions of government do not 
require full-time employees. However, local CD Director/Coordinator duties 
should be performed by a_competent and professionally-qualified person in such 
smaller jurisdictions, either (1) via arrangements for joint action between two 
01 more jurisdictions; or (2) by assigning the duties to some existing employee 
of local government, ancTassuring that he (or she) becomes properly trained and 
qualified for his CD duties, and devotes adequate time to them. 


STANDARDS 

!• Position and Responsibilities of the Local CD Director/Coordinator (LCDD/C) 

a > Position -- Each jurisdiction shall be served by a professionally com¬ 
petent local CD Director/Coordinator, who shall report directly to the 
mayor, city manager, chairman of the board of county commissioners, or 
similar elected or appointed official. Where two or more jurisdictions 
support a jointly-funded civil defense agency under joint-action arrange¬ 
ments, the LCDD/C shall report directly to each of the diief executives, 
or to a council of diief executives or similar group, as established by’ 
the participating jurisdictions. 

b. Responsibilities in Non-Emergency Periods -- The essence of the LCDD/C's 
job in non-emergency periodsis to act on behalf of the diief executive 
to build readiness for coordinated operations in both peacetime and 
attack-caused emergencies. This requires working with the operating 
departments of local government, with non-governmental groups, and with 
the public. These are primarily staff, not "command," functions. Where 
the LCDD/C serves ‘two or more jurisdictions ? as under joint-action 
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(a) 


arrangements, the responsibilities described below anniv u 
cipatmg jurisdiction, " C10w ^P 1 ^ to each parti- 

Major responsibilities of the Local CD Director/Coordinator Include: 

.(1) Talcing -the lead in coordinating the development or ,_„ •. 

emergency preparedness, e„g.: ? community-wide 

Development of an Emergency Operating Center fFnm r ■ ^ ■ 

(or facilities, as required) As well S m r SS - facil ]ty 
internal procedures to permit key exemtiwc staffing and 
nated operations by local forces under t0 contro1 coordi- 
(See Standards Three a^d Six0 emergency conditions. 

Development of local government emergence plans outl in-i™ 
which governmental forces and supporting g? 0 SS S i l 
under various emergency confinpprir-ieQ it grou P^. wl11 do what, 

planning of all depa?toeSs Sf’ wl t ^f ating 
(See Standard Five,) S ' ^ emergency missions 

Arranging for exercises to give local nff-iHou 

directing coordinated operations under simulated^ 01106 ln 
conditions, (See Standard Six.) simula£ ed emergency 

( 2 ) 


(b) 


(c) 


(3) 


(4) 


Developing unique skills and capabilities not frmna i 
departments of government, (E.g. development n f a™ ? xi ? tin g 
monitoring, warning, and shelte? systems 1 includinp 3 ^ 0 '- 083 !^ 1 
sonnel; and assisting police, fire 7 and other JJ dlng + £raiaed P e r~ 

ments with radiological defense and Shef toininDo 11 ! dep ? rt ' 
Standards Three and Four.) aining need s. See 

Providing or arranging for training needed by the public n 

or by sub-groups of the public such as high school P ^, a f 1 W 
Standard Four.) ® school students. (See 

Administering the community’s civil defense urogram „ 
mg budgets, applying for Federal or State financial nr°' ’ P re P ar " 
assrstance, preparing reports on local “mSos, 

briefly stated 

ing local capabilities to conduct coordinated' operating‘1” de '[ elo P 
nary emergencies, making maximum use of aU cublfr extraordi- 

available to local government? -- P 1 c 331(1 private resources 

To be an effective LCDD/C requires two things- m Thn ^ 
sonal qualities, and professional training ^nd expertise ?f r ~ 

active support of the chief executive and of the d . C2) the 

The diief executive is responsible f or all ™ local governing body, 
this responsibility canhht^bFdil^gated But ’ 311(3 

gated real authority needed to Devil™ * r ^n h LCPD/C should b(5 dele- 
-/_ develop emergency readiness, working with 
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the heads of key operating departments that have emergency responsi¬ 
bilities . 

The LCDD/C can, and desirably should, assist the chief executive and 
local government in additional areas, growing out of his responsibili¬ 
ties jin building emergency preparedness. For example, he may develop 
expertise in procedures and criteria for Federal^-assistance programs 
other than the civil defense program, and be able to assist local 
department heads in' applying for assistance in such areas as law 
enforcement, highway safety, ambulance procurement, or emergency medi¬ 
cal services. 

c * The LCDD/C*s Responsibilities During Emergencies -- During a peacetime 
or attack-caused emergency, the chief executive of local government is 
in overall command. The sheriff or chief of police, fire chief, and 
other department heads command the operations of their forces. Hospital 
and news media staffs, and other groups with emergency responsibilities, 
carry out their functions in coordination and cooperation with the 
emergency operations of governmental forces. 

As in non-emergency periods, the LCDD/C*s role is crucial but is not 
that of a "commander" or director of operating forces.. During emer¬ 
gencies, the LCDD/C acts as principal advisor or aide to the chief 
executive on local government emergency operations. His major respon¬ 
sibility is to assure coordination among the operating departments of 
government (and with higher and adjacent governments) , primarily by 
seeing that the Emergency Operating Center functions effectively. He 
also assists the chief executive in assuring execution of operations, 
plans, and procedures required by the emergency. 

2 • Civil Defense Staffing for Jurisdictions of Various Sizes 

a “ Local CD Birector/Coordinator -- The local CD Director/Coordinator 
mustbe available for emergency duty 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

The amount of effort he needs to invest in developing emergency readi¬ 
ness depends upon the amount of work to be Hone", and this is closely 
related to the size of the jurisdiction. Also, experience has shown 
that a part-time volunteer (unpaid) CD Director/Coordinator is not 
often able to develop an effective civil defense program, or play an 
effective role in local operations during a peacetime emergency, 
especially if he has no other connection with local government. 

Minimum standards for local CD Director/Coordinator employment are 
accordingly established as follow, subject to reasonable modification 
to meet’ local needs and situations: 

(1) A Full-time paid LCDD/C shall be employed (a) in all cities of 

approximately 25,000 population or greater, (b) in all counties of 
approximately 15,000 population or greater; and (c) in all joint- 
action groupings of two or more jurisdictions. 
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(2) A half-time paid LCDD/C shall be employed (a) in municipalities 
between approximately 5,000 and 25,000 population, and (b) in ~ 
counties between approximately 5,000 and 15,000. Such half-time 
LCDD/C shall be a person also serving the local government in 
some other non-elective paid capacity (with his total employment 
being full-time), unless otherwise approved by the State CD 
Director/Coordinator, 


(3) Jurisdictions of less than approximately 5,000 population shall 
employ a part-time LCDD/C meeting each of the following criteria, 
except if specifically waived by the State CD Director/Coordinator 
on a case-by-case basis: J 

(a) The LCDD/C shall be a.person also serving local government in 
some other, non-elective paid capacity (with his total employ¬ 
ment being full-time or as near thereto as feasible). 

(b) The LCDD/C shall work no less than one full day per week on 
civil.defense and disaster preparedness duties, and as much, 
additional as required to conduct an adequate program as des¬ 
cribed m these Standards. 


(c) The LCDD/C shall be paid a salaxy for his civil defense duties, 
commensurate with the extent and difficulty thereof, and with 
other salaries paid by local government. 


|HEB° rti pg Staff -- The local CD Director/Coordinator will require pro- 
fessional support in larger jurisdictions. At least a half-time paid 
Ue P u 1 ty ^CDD/C should be employed in jurisdictions with between approxi¬ 
mately 50,000 and /5,000 population, and a full-time paid deputy should 
be employed m jurisdictions with more than approximately 75,000 popu- 


In all jurisdictions, conpetent persons should be designated and trained 
ror positions such as Operations Officer, Shelter Officer, or Radiologi- 
ca e-ense Officer. In larger jurisdictions, these positions should be 
ru ime paid, to assure professionally competent services, rather than 
assigning the functions to other government employees, "in addition to 
regular duties." 


The need for such professional positions within the local CD agency 

W1 * j e ^ en< ■ in P art on k° w man y elements of the program have been dele¬ 
gated to operating departments (e.g., the fire department or environ¬ 
mental quality department may handle the radiological defense program). 
In smaller jurisdictions, specialist positions such as Radiological 
e ense :ficer may be filled by a suitably qualified volunteer, such 
as a co ege or high school physics instructor, or an engineer from a 
local mdus try. 

In all jurisdictions, 'the local CD Director/Coordinator requires ade¬ 
quate stenographic or typist support. In smaller jurisdictions the 






stenographer or typist can often assume additional duties, as in draft¬ 
ing reports, or applications for State or Federal assistance, and thus 
acts as an administrative assistant. 

c. Total CD Agency Professional Staffing -- Total CD agency professional 
staffTng (LQffiyC^lus^upporting professionals) will vary considerably 
from one jurisdiction to another, depending on local organization and 
the tasks assigned to the CD agency. However, the following standards 
for minimum professional staffing are provided as guidance, subject to 
reasonable modification to meet local needs: 


Population (Approximate) 

Over 1,000,000 
500,000 to 1,000,000 
250,000 to 500,000 
100,000 to 250,000 
50 to 100,000 
25 to 50,000 
15 to 25,000 
10 to 15,000 
5 to 10.000 
1 to 5,000 
Under 1,000 


Equivalent Full-time 
Professional Positions 


15 to 40 
6 to 15 
4 to 6 
3 to 5 
2 to 3 
1% to 2 
1 to 1% 
1 

% to 1 

n 


3. Selection, Qualifications, and Salary of Local CD Director/Coordinator 


a. Selection -- Vacancies in paid LCDD/C positions shall be filled by selec¬ 
tion procedures designed to secure the best-qualified person available. 
Local governments may or may not elect to give their LCDD/C merit-system 
tenure, although! the LCDD/C should have reasonable job security if he 
(or she) is to become a well-qualified professional. 


State government personnel departments or CD agencies can provide 
assistance to local governments on selection procedures, if the locality 
does not have its own personnel department. A written job or position 
description should be developed for the LCDD/C position, and State CD 
agencies can provide examples. 

Selection procedures aimed at securing the best person for an LCDD/C 
vacancy include: (1) Wide publicity, to get as many qualified appli¬ 
cants as possible; (2) administering a written test, if desired (bearing 
in mind that most people with poor scores on a written test will not do 
well on the job, but that there is no assurance that all people with 
high scores will do well); (3) oral interview by a board of 3 to 5 
members experienced in the hiring, supervising, and firing of employees; 
(4) personal interview by the local chief executive of the highest- 
ranked candidates, to select the candidate who appears to be best quali¬ 
fied, and who would be compatible with the chief executive and his 
department heads; and (5) a probation period of six months to a year for 
the candidate to prove himself capable on the job. 
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Similar selection procedures should be used in filling other profes¬ 
sional positions in the local CD agency. 

b " Qualificati ons -- Oral interview boards and chief executives should 

look for the following experience and personal traits in applicants for 
the local CD Director/Coordinator position: 

(1) Experience -- Applicants should have experience of 1 to 6 years 
IdepencEng on -the size and needs of the community) in such areas as: 

(a) Planning, organizing, coordinating, implementing, and directing 
a major phase of a local government program, or a program of a° 
major business or industry; or 

(b) Providing emergency or safety services for large groups of 
people and requiring frequent contacts with public officials: 
or 

(c) Organizing a community-wide program involving large numbers of 
citizens to engage in a civic program on a volunteer basis, 

(2) Personal -- Since the bulk of the LCDD/C's responsibilities will 
involve contacts with the heads of local government departments, 

as well as officials -from other government levels, applicants should 
show leadership qualities, and an ability to manage aid coordinate - 
•the civil defense program. In addition, applicants should have the 
ability to meet and deal with the public effectively, and be reli¬ 
able and trustworthy. According to field studies, personal traits 
considered important for the LCDD/C, by chief executives aid other 
local officials, included enthusiasm for the job, ability to work 
with others, integrity, friendliness, cooperativeness, ability to 
coordinate and expedite, administrative ability, and reputation and 
stature within the community, .Probably the most important single 
personal trait is dedication to the civil defense program. 

c ° Salary -- An adequate salary must be provided for the position of 

LCDD/C, to attract and retain a competent professional. Getting an able 
and energetic LCDD/C requires paying a salary commensurate with those 
for other local_government positions of a similar degree of difficulty 
and responsibility. Where a person already serving in local government 
is assigned the additional duties of part-time LCDD/C, he (or she) should 
be paid an appropriate salary for the additional duties. 

State CD agencies can advise on salaries paid in communities of similar 
size and complexity that have competent, professional local CD Directors 
or Coordinators, who are conducting adequate civil defense programs as 
described in these Standards. 

• Professional Training and Growth. 

A^person selected for the position of Local CD Director/Coordinator, should 
nave the experience and personal qualities outlined in paragraph 3 above. 
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Ho/ever, he (or she) must in addition either have or soon get the special exper¬ 
tise needed to do the job his chief executive and local government require. 

a. Expertise -- The unique professional expertise required by the LCDD/C 
primarily includes: 

(1) Expertise on how to coordinate local emergency operations under 
circumstances where normal cooperative procedures are not suffi¬ 
cient (e.g., EOC operating procedures). This is the most impor¬ 
tant single area in which the LCDD/C requires expertise, and in 
which he must make a unique contribution to local government. 

(2) Expertise in providing unique skills and capabilities not found in 
operating departments (e.g., warning, shelter, radiological 
defense). 

(3) Expertise to advise operating departments of special disaster con¬ 
ditions that would call for modification of normal operating tech¬ 
niques . This includes fallout and other effects of nuclear weapons, 
as well as conditions created by airplane crashes, earthquakes, or 
other peacetime hazards that could affect the jurisdiction. The 
LCDD/C must be the person in government who analyzes such potential 
hazards, and their effects on local operations. 

Additional expertise is needed similar to that of other governmental 
officials, for example, preparation and justification of a budget, or 
preparation of reports required by local or State government. 

b. Professional Training -- Minimum standards for professional training of 
LCDD/C's, to develop the necessary expertise, are established as follow: 

(1) Volunteer (non-paid) LCDC's shall within their first year of ser¬ 
vice successfully complete the two Defense Civil Preparedness 
Agency home-study courses ("CD-USA" and "The CD Director/Coordina¬ 
tor") , after which they shall in addition attend a seminar, con¬ 
ference, or workshop in emergency preparedness, conducted by their 
State CD agency, when such a seminar is available. They shall in 
addition attend a State-conducted seminar or the equivalent at 
least once every second year thereafter, if such a seminar is 
available, and complete any additional home study courses for local 
CD Directors/Coordinators within one year from the time such 
courses become available. 

(2) Part-time Paid LCDD/C's shall meet the first-year criteria in (1) 
above, and shall in addition successfully complete at least one of 
the following Civil Defense University Extension Program (CDUEP) 
courses within their first 16 months of employment: CD Management, 
or Planning and Operations. During the balance of their second 
year of employment they shall successfully complete whichever 
course was not completed during their first 16 months, and shall 

in addition attend a State-conducted conference, workshop, or 
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seminar, if available. In each subsequent year they shall attend 
a State-conducted seminar or the equivalent, if available. It is 
highly desirable that they successfully complete additional civil 
defense courses in such areas as radiological defense and shelter 
management. 

(3) Full-time Paid LCDD/C’s shall meet the first and second-year cri¬ 
teria in (2) above, (except that Career Development Phase I may be 
substituted for CD Management, if approved by the State CD 
Director/Coordinator) They shall in addition enroll in the Career 
Development program at Defense Civil Preparedness Agency Staff 
College or elsewhere, and successfully complete the Phase I course 
during their first year of employment (unless CD Management is sub¬ 
stituted) „ and one additional Phase during each succeeding year. 

It is highly desirable that they successfully complete additional 
civil defense courses, as well as courses in public administration 
conducted in residence or by correspondence, by colleges and uni¬ 
versities in the LCDD/C's locality or State. 

The courses specified above are those now available, and this Standard 
will be revised if and as other relevant training becomes available. 

No community in which the LCDD/C has not had (or is scheduled for) the 
professional training specified above as required can be evaluated as 
having an adequate civil defense program, unless the LCDD/C's job exper¬ 
ience and study are evaluated by the State CD Director/Coordinator as 
equivalent to the formal training prescribed. Experience in actual dis¬ 
asters should be given special weight in evaluating the LCDD/C's equiva¬ 
lent experience. 

Staff members of local CD agencies, other than the Director/Coordinator, 
shall take professional training as required for adequate job perfor¬ 
mance . 
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STANDARD THREE 

TANGIBLE COMPONEN TS OF EMERGENCY READINESS: 
FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


DISCUSSION 

Readiness to save lives and protect property during a peacetime or attack- 
caused emergency requires a basis of tangible assets. Many of these assets 
already exist in local jurisdictions, such as police and fire forces, or doc¬ 
tors and hospitals. Other assets have to be specially developed, as outlined 
in this Standard. 

All facilities and equipment procured for use in peacetime emergencies add 
to the community's ability to respond to major disasters, including enemy 
attack. Local CD Directors/Coordinators can help to secure such dual-use 
equipment (e.g., rescue vehicles, etc.) through civil defense and other assist 
ance programs. 


STANDARDS 


1. Emergency Operating Center Facility and Equipment 

Each community shall have an EOC facility available from which key offi 
cials (chief executive, sheriff or chief.of police, fire chief, health officer, 
etc., or their designated representatives) can exercise direction and control 
in extraordinary emergencies, whether peacetime or attack-caused. Ihe EOC . 
facility shall have adequate working space for emergency operations; communi¬ 
cations to local operating forces, as well as to higher-level and adjacent 
local EOC's; and shall have all maps and displays needed by the key executives 
to understand developing emergency situations and as a basis for decision making. 
In all cases possible, the EOC shall be in regular use 24 hours a day, as for 
police, fire, or ambulance dispatching. Where a county and one or more muni¬ 
cipalities conduct combined operations, a single EOC facility may suffice, but 
in larger cities, support EOC's may be needed (e.g., in police precinct sta¬ 
tions) . 

a. Full y-Qualified EOC -- The EOC facility is ready at all times for 
emergency operations, and substantially meets criteria in Federal CD 
Guide Appendix E-2-2, 'Technical Guidance on EOC s, including PF 100 
or better fallout protection. In Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (SMSA's, areas with a central city of 50,000 population or 
more), it is highly desirable that the EOC facility be underground, 
to provide some protection against possible blast and thermal effects 
of nuclear weapons. 

The EOC facility also has sufficient adequately-ventilated space for 
emergency operations; has a reliable source of emergency power, with 
a 14-day fuel supply; is stocked and equipped for 2 weeks of emergency 
operations; has all maps and displays in place; and has all necessary 
communications in place, including those to local emergency forces 
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(/police, fire, hospitals, etc.) and to shelters, as well as a direct 
(remote pickup unit) or indirect means of access to an Emergency- 
Broadcast System (EBS) originating point or point of entry. 

In an SMSA, or in a hurricane- or tornado-prone area, the EOC has com¬ 
munications antennas that are specially strengthened against high 
orb S t] 01 nuc ^ ear blast, has additional antennas for replacement use. 


b - ^™Ehk^elH)C -- Where a conmunity does not have a fully-qualified 
E ? C i t0 meet the m mimum-level" standard it must have an EOC facility 
ihat is ready for emergency operations and meets at least minimum 
operational requirements. These requirements include the best fallout 
protection available in an existing local building (where possible PF 
4 or better) , adequate space for emergency operations, and minimurn- 
essential communications and displays in place. 

Shelter 


3.o 


1 T— fbandard -- To be fully-qualified, a community 

shall have TrouiiOoful 1 operational status all shelter spaces identi¬ 
fied by the National Fallout Shelter Survey, unless the community has 
determined through Community Shelter Planning that "it has spaces that 
are excess to its needs (e.g., down-town spaces that are not needed for 
citizens from the jurisdiction, or from nearby jurisdictions). 


Shelters are licensed; marked; stocked with food, medical and sanita- 
cion kits; stocked with drinking water (or have water otherwise avail¬ 
able) ; and have shelter management guidance in place (e.g., wall 
charts, pamphlets, etc. describing how to organize and run a shelter). 
Shelter stocks are inspected each year. Where the local CSP provides" 
°j oE unlicensed, unmarked, or unstocked shelters (e.g., with PF 
under 40 or capacity under 50), the community has detailed Increased- 
Readiness plans (who/what/where/how), and supplies, for marking such 
facilities with adhesive shelter signs during a crisis, and for crisis 
stocking with water and other austere survival supplies. (See Stand¬ 
ard Five on emergency planning, including Increased-Readiness plans ) 


• Shelter Standard -- Where a conmunity does not have all 

NFbb space that is needed brought to fully operational status, to meet 
the minimum-level standard it shall have detailed Increased-Readiness 
plans (who/what/where/how) for making shelters operational during a 
crisis period. Such plans provide as necessary for marking; for plac¬ 
ing drinking water in shelter facilities, in locally-available con¬ 
tainers; or for stocking shelters with locally-procured food. (See 

Standard Five on emergency planning, including Increased-Readiness 
plans.) 


3 ■ Radiological Monitoring Facilities and Equipment 

a ” ^ •tandax'd y To be fully qualified, a community 

shall have(T) stocked all eligible NFSS facilities with Radef instru¬ 
ments (following criteria in Federal CD Guide Appendix D-2-3, 
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"Requisitioning and Handling Radiological Monitoring Instruments for 
Shelters"); (2) designated and equipped sufficient Radef Monitoring 
Stations to give adequate geographical coverage (following criteria in 
FCDG Appendix E--5-1, as modified by local analysis of detailed, require¬ 
ments) ; (3) communications available for reporting from monitoring sta- . 
tions to the EOC; and (4) had all instruments calibrated and as neces¬ 
sary maintained each two years. 

b. Minimum-Level Radef Standard -- Where a community is not fully qualified,, 
tcTmeet the minimum-level standard it shall have (1) stocked a minimum of 
one kit in each shelter of 50 spaces or more; and (2) have equipped Radef 
Monitoring Stations with a minimum of one kit per station. 

4. Warning System Facilities and Equipment 

a. Fully-Qualified Warning Standard -- To be fully qualified, a community 
sHillXT) He sefvetnry a Warning Point manned 24 hours per day in a 
government facility (e.g„, sheriff’s office), where warning is received 
from the National Warning System (NAWAS), either directly or indirectly, 
and is immediately acted upon (e.g., sirens are sounded in the juris¬ 
diction), or have sirens equipped with DIDS activators; and (2) have 85 
per cent or greater outdoor warning coverage for its urban population. 

The Warning Point has established procedures for communicating with the 
National Weather Service, to receive severe-weather warnings, as well 

as arrangements with local radio and television stations to get warning 
information to the public. Warning coverage is best provided by out¬ 
door warning sirens, but may also be given by other means, such as 
industrial sirens or whistles, or sirens on fire or police vehicles. 

It is highly desirable that communities have procedures to warn their 
rural population; means may include telephone fanout of severe-weather 
or attack warning, sirens on police or fire vehicles, etc. It is also 
highly desirable that indoor warning be provided for schools, indus¬ 
tries, and similar places of public assembly. 

b. Minimum-Level Warning Standard -- There is no minimum-level warning 
staiidafcI“for communities in SMSA's, in view of their need for rapid 
warning. Communities that are not in SMSA’s meet the minimum-level 
standard if they (1) have procedures by which a higher-level, 24-hour 
warning point can reach appropriate local officials directly, to notify 
them to activate local warning devices; and (2) have outdoor warning ■ 
coverage for at least half the urban population. It is highly desir¬ 
able that they have procedures to warn the rural population, and the 
urban population not covered by outdoor warning devices (by telephone 
fanout of warning, sirens on police or fire vehicles, etc.) 

5• Emergency Communications Facilities and Equipment 

a. Fully-Qualified Emergency Communications Standard -- The community has 
communications facilities and equipment adequate to permit key local 
executives to direct and control emergency operations. This includes 
equipment in or linked to the EOC permitting communications (1) with 
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local operating forces (police, fire, public works engineering) and (2) 
with other hospitals, ambulance dispatch points, news media, shelters, 
other local EOC's, and the State-Area or State EOC. All radio base 
stations not in the EOC have PF 100 or better protection against fall¬ 
out . 

b. Minimum-Level Emergency Communications Standard - - The community has 
equipment in or linkedto the EOC permitting communications with 
local operating forces, shelters, and the State-Area or State EOC, 
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STA NDARD FOUR 

TANGIBLE COMPONENTS OF EMERGENCY READINESS: 
TRAINED MANPOWER 


DISCUSSION 


Readiness to save lives and protect property during an extraordinary emer¬ 
gency requires special training for personnel, in addition to the facilities 
and equipment covered in Standard Three. Training standards are established 
for three groups: (1) Personnel of existing departments of government; (2) per¬ 
sonnel to be trained in special civil defense skills, to supplement or extend 
the capabilities of government; and (3) the public at large or special sub¬ 
groups of the public, such as high school students. (Training for the staff of 
the local Emergency Operating Center is covered in Standard Six, while train¬ 
ing for the Local CD Director/Coordinator is covered in Standard Two,,) 

Training in civil defense skills develops capabilities that can be of sub¬ 
stantial value to the community. For example, training regular police person¬ 
nel and firefighters in radiological monitoring increases their capabilities 
for operations in case of a peacetime accident involving radioactive materials. 
Also, the police department or sheriff's office may train a group of auxiliary 
policemen, to support the regular force during major emergencies. These auxi¬ 
liaries can be used to assist the regulars in controlling traffic at athletic 
contests, fairs, or other events involving large numbers of people. 

Trained rescue personnel or auxiliary firemen can help local government 
departments in meeting unusual or even day-to-day needs. Radiological monitors 
may be given additional duties as tornado-spotters, or to report on rising 
rivers or environmental hazards. 


STANDARDS 


1. Training Required for Local Government Personnel 

Police, fire, and other local government personnel may need special train¬ 
ing on operations in extraordinary emergencies, in addition to the training and 
experience they already have in law enforcement, firefighting, etc. This 
includes: (a) Training on nuclear attack effects, on disaster hazards, and on 
the locality's emergency plan for both peacetime and attack emergencies. The 
purpose is to assure that operating personnel (police, fire, engineering, etc.) 
are fully appraised of hazards that could be caused by enemy attack or by 
peacetime disasters that could affect the jurisdiction, and know how these 
could affect their operations; and that each man knows what his job is during 
operations required by major emergencies; and (b) Training to qualify members 
of police, fire, and other operating forces to conduct the radiological moni¬ 
toring needed for each service's operations. 

Certain additional training is desirable, as in explosive ordnance recon¬ 
naissance, rescue techniques, and Medical Self-Help (which extends beyond the 
first aid training which most firefighters and police personnel have received.) 
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a. 


Training for Regular Police Person ne1 


(1) Fully-Qualifi ed Police Training Standard -- For the iurisdiction 
to be fulI^qualTTIeJ,’’ police (or sheriff's) personnel must have 
received the following training, plus refresher training as 'neces¬ 
sary (see Federal CD Guide Chapter E-9 and appendices): 

(a) All police personnel have been trained on nuclear attack 
effects, on hazards that could be caused by peacetime disas¬ 
ters, and on the locality’s emergency plan, with emphasis on 
the police portions thereof. Training for regular police per¬ 
sonnel on nuclear attack effects and operations may be based 
on the Part A course developed in cooperation with the Inter¬ 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, "Law and Order 
Training for Civil Defense Emergency." 

(b) Enough police personnel have been trained as radiological 
monitors to assure that the police force can conduct its own 
monitoring in case of nuclear attack or a peacetime radiolo¬ 
gical incident. The number of personnel to be trained will 
be established by the chief of police or sheriff, in consul¬ 
tation with the local CD Director/Coordinator, but the number 
of monitors should be sufficient to assure that one trained 
man is available for each two police vehicles. The minimum 
training_required is completion of Part I of the standard 
Radiological Monitoring Course. 

In addition to the foregoing, it is recommended that all 
police personnel receive training in Explosive Ordnance 
Reconnaissance (available from the U. S. Army), rescue tech¬ 
niques, and Medical Self-Help. Civil disturbance training 
may be given, if deemed necessary by the local law- 
enforcement agency. 

(2) Minimum-Level Standard for Regular Police Training -- For the 

Jurisdiction to meei the minimum-level standard, police personnel 
must have received the following training: 

(a) Personnel down through the level of sergeant or the equivalent 
have been trained on nuclear attack effects, ueacetime-disaster 
hazards, and the locality’s emergency plan; and 

(b) Enough radiological monitors have been trained to assure that 
one trained man is available for each four police vehicles. 

b. Training for Regular Firefighters 

(!) Fully-Qualified Firefighter Training Standard -- For the jurisdic¬ 
tion to be fully qualified, paid or volunteer firefighters must 
have received the following training, plus refresher training as 
necessary (see FCDG Chapter E-10 and appendices): 
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(a) All firefighters have been trained on nuclear attack effects, 
on possible peacetime-disaster hazards, and on the locality's 
emergency plan, with emphasis on the fire service portions 
thereof. Training for regular firefighters on nuclear attack 
effects and operations may be based on the Part A course ■ '■ 
developed in cooperation with the International Association 
of Fire Chiefs, "Support Assistants for Fire Emergency." 

(b) Enough firefighters have been trained as radiological moni¬ 
tors, from each company or equivalent unit, to assure one 
man on duty at all times, in case of nuclear attack or a 
peacetime radiological incident. The minimum training 
required is completion of Part I of the standard Radiological 
Monitor Course. 

In addition to the foregoing, it is recommended that all fire 
fighters receive training in Explosive Ordnance Reconnais¬ 
sance, rescue techniques, and Medical Self-Help. 

(2) Minimum-Level Stan dard for Regular Firefighters' Training -- For 
the jurisdiction to meet the minimum-level standard, paid or volun 
teer firefighters must have received the following training: 

(a) The officer in command of each company or equivalent unit 
has been trained on nuclear attack effects, peacetime disas¬ 
ter hazards, and the locality's emergency plan; and 

(b) Enough firefighters have been trained as radiological moni¬ 
tors to assure one man on duty at all times with each com¬ 
pany or equivalent unit (i.e., the same as for the "fully- 
qualified" standard). 

2 ‘ Training for Personnel Required to Supplement or Extend Governm ental Cap- 

abilities - 1 - 

Most jurisdictions require additional personnel to supplement or extend the 
emergency capabilities of local government. Some local fire or police forces 
may require trained auxiliary personnel, for service in peacetime or attack- 
caused emergencies, and most localities will also require trained personnel to 
serve as Shelter Managers, Radiological Monitors, and Radiological Defense 
Officers. Dual-use missions should be sought (e.g., radiological monitors 
trained and assigned as tornado-spotters or flood watchers). 

Where auxiliary forces are trained to support the regular police or fire 
services, they should be recruited, be screened and trained by, and be under 
the operational concrol of the local law-enforcement agency or fire service at 
all times. . 

a* Radiologi cal Monitors and Radiological Defense Officers -- Each -juris - 
diction requires trained radiological monitors (RM's) to operate instru¬ 
ments located at monitoring stations and (if the jurisdiction has 
fallout shelter facilities) in shelters. The total requirement is for 
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an average of four_RM*s for each established monitoring station, and 
for each shelter kit issued. Each jurisdiction also requires two 
Radiological Defense Officers (RDO's), to provide two-shift coverage 
plus additional Assistant RDO's in communities of 75,000 population or 
greater. (See Annex 1 to FCDG Appendix E-2-4.) Such personnel trained 
m radiological defense also provide expertise that is essential in' 
case of peacetime radiological incidents. 

Radiological Monitors shall be drawn whenever possible from local, 
State, or Federal employees available locally, and who do not have 
conflicting emergency assignments (example, employees of local offices 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, or of local environmental 
protection agencies, where arrangements can be made with the offices 
concerned). 


^ l and shall be contacted at least twice a year, to determine 
if they are still available and willing to serve. Replacements shall 
^ recruited and trained as necessary, and RM's and (particularly) 

RDO s still available to serve shall be given refresher training at 
least every ’two years. 


^ KM/RDO Standard -- Hie jurisdiction has trained 

and assigned its entire requirement of RM's and RDO's (utilizing 
local, State, or Federal employees to the maximum extent feasible) 
The minimum training required to qualify an RM is the standard 
Radiological Monitoring course. 

W for RM's and RD O's -- The jurisdiction has 

trained and assigned: -■ 


b. 


(a) One RDO, except that jurisdictions of over 75,000 population 
shall have trained at least one additional RDO; and 

(b) At least half of its requirement for RM's, provided that no 
less than two RM's are assigned for each established monitor- 
1I }§. s Ration and each shelter kit. The jurisdiction shall in 
addition have detailed (who/what/where/how) Increased- 
Readiness plans for accelerated training of additional RM's 
needed, during a crisis (as specified in FCDG Appendix G-5-4) 


-- Each jurisdiction that has public shelters requires 
mined Shelter Managers (SM’s). Hie number of trained shelter managers 
required averages one for each 150 persons planned to be sheltered in 
public shelters. However, there shall be no less than two SM's for 

f fl 111 ! 7 P la 2 ned t0 be u f ed > 311(1 fewer shelter managers are needed, 
proportionately, for larger shelters, (See FCDG Chapter D-5.) Shelter 
Managers shall be assigned to all shelters plained for local use, even 

tacted at 4 °” RM ' Sj Shelter Managers shall be con- 

nnd fsitt f a year ’ t0 determine if they are still available 

and willing to serve, • 
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Shelter Managers should be trained in conjunction with the American Red 
Cross, whenever possible, so they can serve as managers of shelters 
that are established for victims of natural disasters, as well as in 
case of an attack emergency. 

Q) - Fully-Qualified SM Standard -- The jurisdiction has trained and 
assigne<Hts entire requirement of SM's. The minimum training 
required to qualify an SM is the standard Shelter Manager course. 

(2) Minimum-Le vel Standard for SM’s -- The jurisdiction has trained 
ifi^^ignecTat leastTEalF its requirement for SM's, provided 
there is at least one SM assigned to each shelter planned for use. 
The jurisdiction shall in addition have detai led (who/what/where/ 
how) Increased-Readiness plans for acceleratedTTraining of addi-_ 
tional SM's needed, during a crisis (as specified in FCDG Appendix 
G-5-4). 

Auxiliary Police -- Many chiefs of police and sheriffs have determined, 
in consultation with the local CD Director/Coordinator, that a force of 
trained auxiliaries is required to support the regular force during 
peacetime or attack-caused emergencies. Tie number of auxiliaries 
required for attack-emergency operations will vary widely, depending on 
such factors as the number of public shelters, and the need for police 
personnel for movement-to-shelter and in-shelter law enforcement, for 
a mobile force, aid for security of vital facilities. 

Studies in test cities suggest that the need for auxiliaries may vary 
within a range of from 2.5 to 4.5 auxiliary policemen for each regular. 
(See FCDG Appendix E-9-1.) Thus, the number of auxiliaries needed 
should be established by detailed analysis by local police planners . 
However, pending such analysis, a figure of 4 auxiliaries for eacfT 
regular may be used, if the chief of police or sheriff agrees that this 
rule of thumb is satisfactory. 

(1) Fully-Qualified Auxiliary Police Standard -- For the jurisdiction 
to be fully qualified, the local law-enforcement agency has trained 
its entire requirement of auxiliary personnel, in at least the 
Part A course, "Law Enforcement in Civil Defense Emergency." It is 
also highly recommended that half or more of the auxiliaries com¬ 
plete the Part B course; that they have on-the-job training with 
the regular force; and that they take additional training in Explo¬ 
sive Ordnance Reconnaissance, rescue, and Medical Self-Help. 

(2) Minimum-Level Standard for Auxiliary Po lice -- To meet the minimum- 
level standard for auxiliary police training, the local 1aw 
enforcement agency has trained at least half of its requirement 
for auxiliaries in the Part A course. 

Supp ort Assi stants for Fire Emergency (Auxiliary Firefighters) -- Many 
Hre~chiefs”Kave determined, in consultation with the local CD Director/ 
Coordinator, that a force of trained auxiliaries is required to supple¬ 
ment the regular fire service. Such "Support Assistants for Fire 
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- To meet the minimum- 

s ss?s “ r'ar 

trapped^or^njured^ersonsi^Rescue^orces^should^e^unde^Sip opera ^ 

tCnoSShnlrSe 6 T*? °* ^ 

mey normally operate. In the absence of a detailed analvc-is nf i nra i 
lllfon ££* ° f &0 trained resae P®- 01 ”® 1 P- :1000 popu 

CD 


( 2 ) 


Mly^ualified Rescue Standard -- The local fire service or otir 
respoiisiFle department haFtimned its entire requirement of 
rescue personnel in at least the Basic Rescue Sd hX Rescue 
ourses or the equivalent. (See Instructor Guides 14.1 and 14.2. 

( 2 ) Res cue Personnel - The resnon^hi. 

lociTlIepirtment hai^tiiSiOrTiiiFHiirbf its requirement for 
rescue personnel. xequiiement tor 

^lthPersOTnel -- Special training of health personnel for disaster 

effectiveness^ 

officers S&T 

iicers, medical societies, and others concerned to assure that nerp>- 

sary training is conducted. assure mat neces- 

SblL t neSi? g q PaCkag ®. through the States and the U. S. 

Public Health Service to help develop emergency medical capabilities, 


) 
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including instructor manuals, student or resource texts, and visual 
aids: (1) Emer gency Medical Technician-Ambulance , a course for ambu¬ 

lance attendants consisting of 71 hours of classroom instruction and 
10 hours of training and experience in a hospital emergency depart--, 
ment. (2) Door to Recovery , a motivational guidance package designed 
to stimulate educatiohalprograms for hospital emergency department 
personnel. The objectives of this course are to improve care and 
management of patients; to establish continuous in-service education; 
and to develop or improve hospital emergency department policies and 
procedural manuals. (3) Packaged Disaster Hospital , a course for 
health and supporting personnel wEcTare responsible for establishing and 
operating PDH's. The objective of the U. S. Public Health Service is 
to establish PH-I training in all affiliated hospitals, as well as others 
which may be called upon to set up and operate PDH's. 

(1) Fully-Qualified Health Tra ini ng Standard -- All personnel required 
have received" training in “the appropriate courses; and medical 
personnel have been assigned to shelters as necessary for attack- 
emergency operations. 

(2) Minimu m- Level Health Tr aini ng Standard -- Half of the personnel 
required have been trained in appropriate courses; and half of 
the medical personnel needed have been assigned to shelters. 

g- Other Skills Training -- Local CD Directors/Coordinators should seek 
opportunities for additional skills training needed by the community 
and available from State or Federal agencies. Also, if the community 
uses amateur radio operators to supplement communicators who are 
government employees, the amateurs should be given on-the-job training 
based on the "Manual for Radio Amateur Civil Emergency Service (RACES) 
a December, 1971 publication of the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency. 

3. Training for the Public 

Full emergency readiness requires that the public be trained in survival 
techniques and self-protection. Courses presently available include Medical 
Self-Help and Personal and Family Survival. This Standard will be revised as 
additional training materials become available, e.g., a course on Self-Help 
Emergency Firefighting, and a course being field tested on Home Safety and 
Disaster Preparedness. 

a. Medical Self-Help (MSH) 

(1) Fully-Qualified MSH Standard -- The jurisdiction has trained one 
person for each family”! 

(2) Minimum-Acceptable Standard for MSH -- The jurisdiction has trained 
at least one person for each four families. 

b. Personal and Family Survival (PFS) -- The PFS course is now being 
reoriented to reach high school and junior high school students. 
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(1) Fully-Qualified PFS Standard -- The local CD Director/Coordinator 
Has arranged for the PFS course to be incorporated in the school 
curriculum so that at least one full class per year (e.g., all 9th 
grade students) receives this training. In addition, it is strongly 
recommended that the ’’Government in Emergency" materials (Defense 

. civil Preparedness Agency publication MP-56) be incorporated in 
Social Studies courses in local schools. 

(2) Minimum-Acceptable Standar d The PFS course is given to at least 
half of a school class eadi year (e.g., half of the 12th grade 
students). 
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STAND AR D FIV E 

TANG IB LE COMPONENT'S o F eMERGE NCY READIN ESS: 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT EMERGENCY PLANS 


DISCUSSION 

This Standard establishes criteria for the emergency plans that provide a 
basis for local readiness. 

Need for Local Emergency Plans 

Conducting coordinated operations in peacetime or attack-caused emergencies 
is basically executing or carrying out local emergency plans. The payoff from 
emergency operations is the lives that are saved and the property that is pre¬ 
served. This payoff results from the forces that have emergency missions doing 
"the right thing at the right tine/' making maximum effective use of existing 
resources and capabilities. 

Taking prompt and effective action in emergencies is facilitated by planning 
Experience in peacetime disasters has shown repeatedly 'that when emergency plans 
are known to the heads of local operating departments and their forces, and 
operations are conducted in accordance with these plans, reaction times are 
reduced and coordination improved. On the other hand, "paper plans" prepared 
by the CD Director/Coordinator alone, with little participation by local oper¬ 
ating departments, are of little or no use -- because they are not used. 

Thus the development of a written plan is not an end in itself , because 
having a written emergency plan does not guarantee tEaFactual operations will 
be effective. But ‘the process of pl aining that leads to the development of a 
written plan is extremely valuable. This is because the local officials who 
are responsible for emergency operations have spent time determining which 
local forces will do what, should various emergencies arise, and how operations 
will be coordinated. 

Written plans are valuable for training, and to familiarize new local 
executives with their duties in emergencies. Plans also provide a point of 
departure for Increased-Readiness actions to improve and activate civil defense 
capabilities in periods of heightened risk, such as a hurricane watch or an 
international crisis. 

L ocal Planning Process 

The local government's emergency plan should therefore document and reflect 
a planning process conducted by a local government planning team. This team 
should include representatives from each department of local government with an 
emergency mission, and from each, non-governmental group to which such a mission 
should be assigned (e.g., news media, county medical society, hospital adminis¬ 
trators, and the .American Red Cross chapter and other organized volunteer 
groups). 







The emergency planning process should be led and coordinated by the local 
CD Director/Coordinator, on behalf of the chief executive. As part of this 
planning leadership, the CD Director/Coordinator is responsible to inform the 
planners of local operating departments, as well as non-governmental planners, 
of the special conditions arising out of nuclear attack or peacetime disasters 
that would call for a modification of traditional operating techniques. (See 
Standard Two.) Training and on-site assistance in local emergency planning is 
available through the CD University Extension Program (e.g., the Planning and 
Operations course), and from professionals of the State CD agency and the 
Defense Civil Preparedness Agency Regional office. In many communities, the 
local planning agency can play an important role in emergency planning, working 
in close cooperation with the CD Director/Coordinator and planners of the 
operating departments. 

Or ganization and Content of Local Government CD Emergency Plans 

No standard format or organization is specified for a local government's 
civil defense emergency plan. Some States have established formats for local 
plans, to assure compatibility with the State's emergency plans, and where this 
is tiie case, local plans should be in the State's format. 

While the organization of local plans is not specified, there are a number 
of emergency functions that should be covered in the plans of each local juris¬ 
diction where they apply. Thus, every locality's emergency plan should provide 
for direction and control by the key executives of government, and for radio¬ 
logical monitoring. Most local plans should include emergency procedures for 
schools. However, only communities that have public fallout shelters require 
provisions for shelter management and organization, and operations to assist 
the population in moving to shelters and to support them during the in-shelter 
period. • 


pie amount of detail contained_ in a local emergency plan is thus determined 
by the population of the jurisdiction, the shelter and other resources it has, 
nnn S1Ze and complexity of its governmental structure. A city or county of 
1(J(J,000 population or more will need relatively detailed plans, including for 
example police assignments to assist in movement tq 1 public shelters in case of 
an attack emergency. In a smaller rural county, however, civil defense require¬ 
ments are not complex and the emergency plan should be correspondingly less 
elaborate than plans for larger jurisdictions. 


STANDARDS 

1- Fully-Qualified Emergency Planning Standard 

E^ch^jurisdiction shall have an emergency plan developed by an interdepart¬ 
me ntal planning process as discussed above, plus checklists or standard oper- 
atmg procedures as required. The plan shall be based on currently existing 
resources and operational capabilities -- not on assumed capabilities that ao 
not exist. Where the jurisdiction is participating with one or more others in 
a joint-action arrangement, a combined emergency operations plan may be pre¬ 
pared (e.g., a city-county plan). Such plans shall cover operations by the 
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forces of all jurisdictions involved, and shall specify arrangements for direc¬ 
tion and control by the executives concerned (e.g., mayor and county board 
chairman, sheriff and chief of police, etc.) 

a. Jurisdictions of Appro ximat ely 5,00 0 Population or More -- Local emer¬ 
gency plans for jurisdictions of approximately 5,000 population or more 
shall cover each of the functions or elements below that is applicable. 
If the State has specified a format for local plans, this shall be 
followed. Otherwise, local plans may be organized either by function 
or by governmental department, with all necessary functions assigned to 
an appropriate agency. (For an example of a local plan organized by 
local agency, see Annex 1 to FCDG Appendix G-l-2, a plan for the "City 
of Brownville." This is an example only, and does not imply that local 
plans must follow the same format.) Contingency plans may be needed to 
cover situations not specifically discussed below, such as plans for 
evacuation of low-lying areas that could be flooded, or evacuation of 
areas close to a nuclear power reactor. 

(1) CSP Shelter Allocation Plan -- A shelter allocation plan has been 
developedT^asedlrn Community Shelter Planning (CSP), and specify¬ 
ing what all of the people in the jurisdiction should do or where 
they should go, in case of attack emergency (e.g., to public shel¬ 
ters and/or to home basements). This shelter allocation plan may 
have been published and distributed in peacetime, but newspaper 
mats or photographic negatives must be available, to permit redis¬ 
semination during a crisis perid3~as local "news” rather than an 
infoimation project funded by the Federal Government. In a crisis, 
there would not be time to make such funding arrangements. 

(2) Basic Plan -- This is a relatively brief "umbrella" for the balance 
of the emergency plan. It shall include planning assumptions, 
based on a hazard analysis identifying peacetime or attack-caused 
hazards that have or might reasonably be expected to affect the 
community. It includes a brief statement of the purpose' of civil 
defense in the jurisdiction. (See Standard One.) It also assigns 
emergency missions to the departments of local government, and to . 
non-governmental groups, and designates the person in charge of 
decision-making during an emergency (i.e., the chief executive). 

It references any mutual-assistance agreements with other jurisdic¬ 
tions, and covers procedures for requesting military or other State 
or Federal assistance. It shall be signed by the chief executive, 
and have any other approvals necessary under local or State law. 

(3) Direction an d Control -- This part of the plan covers operation of 
the EOC, to permit direction and control of coordinated operations 
by key officials. It shall include duties of each member of the 
EOC staff (including 'the Radiological Defense Officer or RDO), 
displays, internal EOC procedures, etc., as outlined in FCDG 
Appendix E-2-4. If the community has public shelters, the organi¬ 
zation of shelters (e.g., into shelter complexes, with headquarters 
reporting to the EOC) shall be covered here or elsewhere in the 
local emergency plan. 
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(4) K§Hf or enemy S a?tack dU S ?“ ipt of . wamin 8 of Peacetime 

population “Ssx/ ^ 

for siren-equinned vehicled „S/ x leiuae warning assignments 
key officils CleS) ’ 35 wel1 35 Procedures for alerting 

(5) dirertefta, ^communications 

be developed as outlined in FCDG Chapter E-3 Sd ap^ndiSs.^ 11 


( 6 ) 


(7) 


( 8 ) 


IncreasecPReadiness Operations -- Tuning , - 

operations IiuSH53iVliiigrte n ed risk feT turrir»^ P ? S , f ° r 

public shelters, .or other facilities 1 aUSt bring its E0C > 

during a crisis, or conduct accelerated ttain^^th?™ S 1 tatUS 1 
spell out who/what/where. (See Standards Three^d Four Sla11 

®2®IStiP!3^_in_P_eacetime Emergencies -- rrrrn11 , , . 

jP^^ationTlFpSSc^^ that \ P nS 

has identified as potential thrents tn +S 1 hazard analysis 

nado major industrial or transpolatiori acciSTl^di 1' S; ’ f r ~ 
incident, earthquake civil n a ? ciaen t s radiological 

flood, eh.) Annexes oTanpeXS Ta P ° 11Ution ’ 

to spell out functions of'local j 6 included as necessary 

with emergency responsibilities paratln 8. de P a rtments or services 
ard operating^procedures/hal/be checklists Stand- 

inventories of publicly or'nriv^eti ) “ necessa l7 (e.g., 
available to the iurisictioh mfLlT 6 ’ 11 ° P S rational e P u ipment 
Annexes and standlrf o/2S ^ocS„f UP md alerting lists). 
paragraphs (10) and (11) beta?/ 3re t!sc " ssed ln s;| Jb- 


iriiii^sl^chs" 0 ^ A«SV ocal pl T for actlons to- 

ter through the InShelt?) 1? / a ™ lng 311,1 ««« to shel- 

or appendices/and ^dari/p^atl^SS Wi 
as necessary, as discussed below. S procedures > sha11 he included 

^ P gst-Shelter Operat ions -- Covers local o r tinr,o c 

^^rnfr^FTiH^porlng resource- ffo^d £ ° r + th ? con serva- 
ducts, etc.), in consonance iri fh +i ( Eood => petroleum pro- 

Management plan. ' 10 State Emergency Resources. 


(10) 


feSh p/SI “TdetS - d 

function-by-function basil. SepaZtfSSlf iepartmen , t .°f 
necessary/ Cti ° n ^ ^ SK? £ 
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(a) Radiological Defens e -- Covers location and operations of 
radiological monitoring stations and shelter monitors, and 
decontamination, for both attack emergencies and peacetime 
radiological incidents. 

(b) Emergency Public Information -- Covers operations by news 
media to support local government in getting emergency infor¬ 
mation to the public promptly, by establishing procedures for 
a centralized source of official guidance and instructions 
fox the people in a major emergency. For the nuclear attack 
threat, the plan shall include provisions for crisis use of 
Defense Civil Preparedness Agency "In Time of Emergency" news¬ 
paper, radio, and television materials, as well as dissemina¬ 
tion of local Community Shelter Planning instructions for the 
public. 

(°) -- Covers operations of the regular fire service, as 

augmented by any trained auxiliaries (Support Assistants for 
Fire Emergency). 

(d) Rescue -- Covers operations of all rescue services (may be 
included in annex of responsible service, e.g., the fire 
department). 

( e ) Police Covers operations of police or sheriff's forces, as 
augmented by any trained auxiliaries. For the nuclear attack 
threat, in localities with public shelters, covers police 
assignments to assist movement to shelter, and for mainten¬ 
ance of law and order in shelters. In all localities, pro¬ 
vides for security of vital facilities. 

(f) Public Works Engineering -- Covers operations of city or 
county engineering or pit.lie works departments, local utili¬ 
ties, etc. 

(g) Emergency Health and Medical -- Health-iredical operations are 
noxmally the responsibility of the local health department, 
but can only be accomplished with the active cooperation of 
the health professions and the staffs of hospitals and other 
medical facilities. Therefore, this annex shall be prepared 
by or in close cooperation with the local medical society, 
hospital administrators, and others concerned. Also, hospital 
disaster plans and the health-medical annex(es) of the local 
government emergency plan shall be related to and in con¬ 
sonance with each other. Where appropriate, plans shall cover 
use of Packaged Disaster Hospitals. 

(h) Emergency Welfare -- The local welfare department is respon¬ 
sible for emergency operations, but the annex shall be pre¬ 
pared In close cooperation with the American Red Cross chap¬ 
ter and other voluntary agencies that have emergency welfare 
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(i) 


(j) 


5?r5 i; 4* ieS ' Z 1 , 321 ? £or Peacetime emergencies shall provide 
°r feed ing and sheltering (housing) of persons displaced by 
a major disaster. Any understandings with the Red Cross or 
other non-governmental agencies shall be included, 

Sdiools -- School disaster plans shall be related to and in 
consonance with local government emergency plans and shall 

officials . be deV6lOPed V ° r ^ c ^ os e^cooperation StesSool 

f saster P lans ^all be related to and 
_n consonance with local government plans, and shall be 

tallies? 7 ° r ^ Cl ° Se co °P eration with industry represen- 


( 11 ) 


^l^^per^i^Proced^res - These shall be developed bv oner 
iHHTd^rtments concerne^as necessary to supplement Id 
annexes. An SOP important to both peacetime Sda«S-^rSS 

t?S 10nS - 1S Z inventor f of publicly and privately owned opera¬ 
tional equipment or resources that would be available to thZhZte- 
iction m emergencies (e.g., earthmoving equipment) SOP's for 
attack emergencies shall include provision for sheltering the 
dependents of emergency service personnel (e.g., policemen fre¬ 
ighters., auxiliaries). Other SOP's that may be needed include 
warning system procedures, call-up or alerting Hrf lis?s of 
radiological monitors, and specific traffic control and shelter 
assignments or police and other personnel. 

StmUbaA for Ju ri=ttodn,,, nf 

/^ p r oximately _5 L 0 00 Population or Less -- 

^ laSe^iuri^fcSSS n ? h reqUire ?^ StaUar ° utUned above 

less 2e 

smaller rural county, the community shelter plan (CSP) may call for 
most of the people to use the basements of their homes fo( Seller 
and to improvise additional fallout protection there, with a relatively 
people in tile county seat town to move to public shelters If rrf 
homes have basements, the citizens would have to be inserted on to? 
to improvise fallout protection (above ground, in homes oibv ton 
struct mg earth-covered shelters outdoors). 7 COn 

Increased-Readiness actions, to be taken during an international rr-U-U 
wouid inciude getting CSP-type information to the people ^ when e te 
go and what to do in case of attack. Emphasis would be on the fallout 
hazard, how to improvise additional protection, and h™ to SoteS SI- 
stock, and plans should provide for the use of Defense Civil Prenared 

mSriSr o herT ° £ n “ spap -> badiof^eSn 

materiais. Other Increased-Readmess actions may include training anv 

Mmato?s a if R need)d®k al M ?v t0r i f' aded; trainin S additional Shelter 
. .§ f, if needed for public shelters; improvising an EOC facilitv- nr 

giving the Personal and Family Survival course for citizens in school 
classrooms or, if necessary, via radio or television. 
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In case of attack, warning to go to fallout-protected areas would need 
to be disseminated by all means available. The county would need 
several Radiological Monitoring Stations with communications to a 
Radiological Defense Officer at the EOC. The RDO would analyze the. 
reports and make estimates of the length of time people would need to 
remain in shelter, for broadcast to the population. These analyses 
would be supplemented by information and advice on the fallout hazard 
from the next higher level EOC, normally a State area or district 
headquarters. 

The key county officials at the EOC would need communications to cities 
or villages within the county; to a point of entry to the Emergency 
Broadcasting System, to permit broadcasting information to their citi¬ 
zens; to EOC's in adjoining counties; and to the State area EOC. These 
could be primarily telephone. 

Only in exceptional cases would there be a need for large-scale emer¬ 
gency operations during the warning and in-shelter periods. In counties 
with a large amount of public fallout shelter, as in a cave or mine, 
law-enforcement forces would need to assist the people to move to shel¬ 
ter, by traffic-control and parking operations. If a nuclear weapon 
burst in or near die county, organized firefighting operations would be 
needed if people in shelters were threatened by fire. In the absence of 
such conditions, fire, police, and other forces would take shelter from 
fallout in the same way as the rest of the citizens. 

After fallout radiation had decayed to the point where the population 
could leave shelters, county government would be responsible for public 
safety, health, and welfare operations to assist their own citizens, as 
well as any injured or uninjured survivors from damaged areas. They 
might also be called upon to send forces to assist in operations in 
damaged areas, and they would need to institute relatively simple pro¬ 
cedures for the emergency control and use of food, gasoline, and other 
life-essential resources. 

Smaller jurisdictions can meet the fully-qualified standard for emer¬ 
gency planning by: 

(1) Developing a written plan according to State CD guidance or formats 
covering operations required, including any necessary alerting lists' 


(2) Developing a Basic Plan as outlined in the Defense Civil Prepared¬ 
ness Agency publication, "Disaster Operations, A Handbook for Local 
Governments," June 1972; plus warning plans, alerting lists, etc. 
as required by the State CD Director/Coordinator. The action^ 
checklists in the Handbook, ior attack-caused and peacetime emer¬ 
gencies, may be used as part of the local plan, provided that blanks 
in the checklists have been filled, in as specified by the State 
(e.g., where to request support in various types of emergency). 

This alternative approach, based on the Disaster Operations hand¬ 
book, may be used only if approved by the State CD Director/Coordi¬ 
nator. 
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Minimum-Level Emergency Planning Standard 

a- Jurisdictions of Approximately 5,000 Population or More -- To meet the 
minimum-level standard, jurisdictions of approximately 5,000 population 
or more shall have developed an emergency plan as described in para-, 
graph la above, but need not have developed checklists or standard 
operating procedures. 

b• Jurisdictions of Approximately 5,000 Population or Less -- Smaller 
jurisdictions shall have developed an emergency plan using one of the 
approaches described in paragraph lb above, but the plan need not 
include alerting lists or other standard operating procedures. 






STANDARD SIX 


INTANG IBLE COMPONENTS OF EMERGENCY READINESS: 


ABILITY TO EXECUTE EMERGENCY PLANS 


DISCUSSION 

Local emergency readiness is the ability actually to conduct coordinated 
operations in extraordinary emergencies, making maximum use both of existing 
governmental forces and resources and of non-governmental groups (doctors 
hospitals, news media), that have emergency capabilities. Emphasis is on’tying 
together, and making operationally effective, local capabilities in the areas* 
of facilities and equipment and of trained manpower. This means the ability"to 
execute emergency plans. This Standard establishes criteria for evaluating the 
ability of local governments to conduct such coordinated emergency operations. 

A demonstrated local ability to conduct coordinated operations in a maior 
emergency may be a factor considered, in some cases, in setting insurance pre- 
nuums. Local ? State 9 and Regional civil defense professionals should seek 
opportunities to discuss local operational capabilities with underwriters' 
bureaus or others concerned with insurance rates, working in close coordination 
with local chief executives, fire chiefs, and other officials. 

Evaluating Local Ability to Execute Plans 

. The major responsibility in executing emergency plans is upon key local offi- 
ciaxS, co direct and_ control coordinated lifesaving operations in emergencies of 
any type. This requires not merely plans reflecting the local organization for” 
emergencies, but workable plans that have been exercised by the responsible offi¬ 
cials under actual or simulated emergency conditions. A vital element of local 
ability to conduct coordinated operations is workable EOC internal procedures 
that have been practiced by the entire EOC staff. This includes the disaster’ 
analysis group, communicators, map plotters, and others who make the EOC work 
111 addition to the decision-making team comprised of the key executives. 

Local readiness for emergencies, to assure that all forces with lifesaving 
capability would actually "do the right tilings at the right time," is built by 
a repetitive cycle of planning, exercising, planning, and so on. The local 
ability to conduct coordinated emergency operations can always be improved and 
the_level of a given locality’s readiness must necessarily be evaluated on*the 
basis of judgment. Criteria for making these judgments are outlined below. 

The most important judgment is that of the local chief executive and his 
department heads, as these are the people responsible to conduct coordinated 
operations in. an emergency. To what degree do they feel that their community 
nas developed the "mechanics of coordinated disaster response"? 

The role of the local CD Director/Coordinator is to supply a professional 
juc-gment on the locality's ability to conduct coordinated operations, on which 
mechanics" need improvement, and on how to make these improvements. Profes¬ 
sionals from the State CD agency, the CD University Extension Program staff 
■and the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency Region can also help in making advisory 
evaluations, and this aid will be essential in most communities that have not 
reached the "fully-qualified" level of readiness outlined below. 
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STANDARDS 


!• Fully-Qualified Readiness Standard 

To be evaluated as fully-qualified in the area of ability to execute'emer- 
gency plans, a community must have developed and trained the entire local emer¬ 
gency organization, including but not limited to the EOC staff to thp rwin+- 
where there is high ^ 

n rr ed + ° pe T atl ° n f Wltlin its own jurisdiction; and (b) coordinate onerations 
effectively with other jurisdictions and other levels of government? 

mmr tJle j uris ^ i 1 cti ° n has attained the fully-qualified level of readiness 

may be demonstrated by (a) successful operations in a major peacetime disaster 
or emergency (e.g. hurricane or major civil disturbance) that seriously 

th^Snl t Fnr JUT1 ^ d i Ct i° n i ^ TeqUir< j d coordinated operations controlled from 
E ? C 5 f* lc that also required extensive coordination and ODentirmq 

exercising 22 (b) -ticipation £ e£r£ncy 


a. 


«• is» e] 

its emergency, procedures and organization to the point where all elements 


(i) 


( 2 ) 


Exercising the making of coordinated responses and assignment of 
resources under simulated peacetime disaster or attack SioJs 
(a fallout-only or a fallout-blast-fire situation, as appropriate 
® locality). Whether based on a peacetime or attack-caused 

elements sha11 ?nclude Problems for aS 

SsHf ?x?st^? i i emergency organization, requiring maximum 
S?l? £ hP g ^ capabilities. Half or more or the problems 
E h 33 0 require operational coordination between at 

least two services. The exercise shall be tailored to the juris¬ 
diction s actual organization and EOC and other procedures.* The 
use of tiie Defense Civil Preparedness Agency "Local Emergency 

dirtim??? k St " l- also calle d ALFA NEOP) 2 reconmended fo^juris¬ 
dictions of approximately 20,000 population or more. . 

Exercising decision-making and operations involving all elements 

entire Sc^t^nf 07 ° rganization - This sha11 involve the 
enta % E ??- St T £ r ^ey executives, disaster analysis group Emer¬ 
gency Public Information staff, communicators, etc.) In addition 
it is strongly recommended that all other key elements of the local 

CeT^lec r KS 1Za v 0n be /r 1Ved t0 -tent possible 1 

ter 8 mLlgeK qhMb Ce t and i flr S ra,]lolo fP«Ji monitors, slid - 

pers™el i; 0 ”? f * 1UarterS staffs ' »™™ications 

personnel, hospital administrators and staffs, welfare nroun direr- 

outside^of S^EOC) 6 ? 50111161, ^ ° theTS W * th emer S enc y assignments 
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In cases where it is not possible to involve the majority of the 
organization outside the EOC, simulation techniques may be used to 
represent such groups. However, any capability or organization 
simulated must actual ly exist , and evaluators must have reasonable 
confidence that~sucE~group "could actually have carried out the 
.. functions that were represented by simulation in the exercise. 

(E.g., if the radiological monitoring organization is simulated, 
it must be an actual capability even if' radiological monitors were 
not physically located at monitoring stations or in shelters during 
the exercise. Confidence that the RM organization could actually 
have carried out the functions simulated shall be based on previous 
sub-system exercises or training involving the RM organization.) 

Thus, total-system exercises differ from many of the Emergency 
Operations Simulation (EOS) exercises that localities have had in 
that EOS ! s often simulate emergency organizations and capabilities 
that do not exist, or are not fully ready to operate. 

(3) Identifying additional training needed. Total-system exercises 
are designed and conducted to identify any additional training 
needed by elements of the local emergency organization (e.g., 
radiological monitors, regular police and fire units, Shelter Com¬ 
plex Headquarters, etc.) Such additional training shall have been 
conducted following the first and subsequent total-system exercises. 

(4) Identifying further modifications or improvements needed in local 
plans or procedures (including internal EOC procedures). Such 
modifications or improvements shall have been made following the 
first and subsequent total-system exercises. 

b. Ability to Desi gn and Conduct Own Exercises -- To be evaluated as 
fully^qiialified^" the jurisdiction shall have developed the capability 
to design and conduct its own exercises with minimal State or Regional 
support, and have established a schedule for local exercising at least 
once annually. It is strongly recommended that after the first two or 
three total-system exercises, the jurisdiction conduct a surprise exer¬ 
cise, with knowledge of the time and content limited to the chief execu¬ 
tive and local CD Director/Coordinator. 

' 

c. Later al an d Multi-Level Coor di nation -- To be evaluated as fully - 
qualified/ the jurisdiction shall have demonstrated a capability for 
lateral and multi-level operations and coordination, in addition to 
operations and coordination needed within its own boundaries and relat¬ 
ing to its own emergency forces. Means for developing and demonstrating 
this capability may include: (1) Two-community total-system exercises 
(e.g., involving use of mutual-assistance plans that were jointly 
developed); (2) local to next-higher EOC exercise (e.g., city-county, or 
county-State Area, using reporting systems specified by the State); or 
(3) local-State-Regional (or local-State-Regional-National) exercises, 
such as the "CDEX" exercises. 

Exercises that emphasize multi-jurisdiction or multi-level coordination 
axe designed with some or all of these purposes in view: (1) Making 
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joint, coordinated responses to simulated peacetime or attack-caused 
emergencies; (2) exercising mutual-assistance plans or agreements 
between jurisdictions; (3) exercising procedures for military support of 
civil governments in civil defense emergencies; or (4) meeting the infor¬ 
mation needs of other echelons (e.g., by emergency reporting).. 

It is strongly recommended that exercises be designed and conducted 
that cover both intra-jurisdiction and multi-level operations simul¬ 
taneously. (E.g., local total-system exercises, as described in para¬ 
graph la, that are related to and conducted simultaneously with CDEX- 
type exercises). Defense Civil Preparedness Agency Regions and State 
CD agencies can assist local CD Directors/Coordinators in the prepara¬ 
tion of such exercises. 

2. Minimum-Level Readiness Standard 


fo be evaluated as meeting the minimum-level standard in the area of ability 
to execute emergency plans, a community must have developed and trained the 
local emergency organization, including but not limited to EOC staff, to the 
point where there is reasonable confidence that the jurisdiction could conduct 
coordinated operations effectively in an emergency. The jurisdiction need not 
have conducted total-system exercises as described in paragraph la, and it need 
not have conducted exercises or operations with other jurisdictions or other 
levels of government .(such as the State). 

That the jurisdiction has attained the minimum-level readiness standard may 
be demonstrated by (a) successful operations in a peacetime emergency that 
required.coordinated,operations controlled from the local EOC; OR (b) a sequence 
of exercising, planning, and training activities generally equivalent in terms 
of overall results to the consecutive steps outlined below: 

a - Demonstration of Need for Coordinated Operations -- The jurisdiction has 
participated in activities that have demonstrated to local officials the 
need.for coordinated operations in major emergencies, including the need, 
for interdepartmental planning to establish the emergency organization 
and assign missions. (See Standard Five.) Means to demonstrate these 
needs to local officials include films, conferences, and seminars, but 
the means that is often most effective is the conduct of an Emergency 
Operations Simulation (EOS) exercise, available through the CD Univer¬ 
sity Extension Program. An EOS demonstrates to local officials one sys¬ 
tem for exercising centralized direction and control to deal with the 
effects of a peacetime or attack emergency. 

b■ Development of Locally-Tailored Emergency Plans and EOC Procedures -- 
The jurisdiction has developed its own, locally-tailored emergency 
contingency plans (including local emergency organization and assign¬ 
ment of responsibilities, as outlined in Standard Five), and a working 
EOC. This includes an EOC layout or configuration; the necessary EOC 
displays, message forms, and procedures for processing information; 
and assignment of EOC personnel, with job or position descriptions for 
each -- all tailored to local organization and needs. (See FCDG Appen¬ 
dix E-2-4.) 
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Means to develop the foregoing plans and procedures include seminars 
and workshops; on-site assistance by State CD or Defense Civil Prepared¬ 
ness Agency Regional professionals; a CDUEP Planning and Operations 
course; and/or an EOS or other exercise, tailored to Hie locality's, 
organization and plans. It is recommended that in communities of 
approximately 20,000 population or greater, training and exercising 
include the use of the "Local Emergency Action Checklist" (also called 
ALFA NEOP)Representatives of non-governmental groups with emergency 
functions have participated in planning (e.g., news media personnel, 
doctors, hospital administrators, etc.) 

The community's locally-tailored plans, as well as its EOC organization, 
staffing, and procedures have.been shown to be workable in an EOS or 
other locally-tailored exercise. It appears that the decision-making 
team of key executives would be able to conduct coordinated intra- 
jurisdiction operations effectively, based on common knowledge of the 
situation as displayed in the EOC, and the supporting EOC staff functions 
re as onab ly ef f i ci ent ly. 

I mproving EOC Capab i lities and Capabilities of F orc es and Groups Outside 
the EO C -- The jurisdiction has done”the training and exercising neces- " 
sary to improve the ability of the EOC decision-makers and staff to 
direct coordinated operations, and it has also developed the organiza¬ 
tion and capabilities outside of the EOC that are needed for actual 
emergency operations. These non-EOC capabilities have in general been 
developed to at least the "minimum level" as outlined in Standards 
Three through Five. Emphasis has been on training all the necessary 
elements of the local emergency organization and on improving plans and 
procedures, as shown necessary by critiques of an EOS exercise or other¬ 
wise. 

External capabilities include radiological monitors trained in report¬ 
ing weapons effects or other disaster effects to the EOC. RM's have 
been assigned to monitoring stations or to shelters, or may be organic 
to the police, fire, or other forces of government. (See Standard 
Four.) If the community has sufficient public shelters. Shelter Complex 
Headquarters have been organized and are trained in securing reports 
from shelter managers in public shelters, and either dealing with pro¬ 
blems in shelters or requesting assistance via -the Shelter Officer in 
the EOC. 

The local health officer, doctors and hospital administrators, and ambu¬ 
lance services have done any additional planning needed for the move¬ 
ment and treatment of mass casualties resulting from a peacetime or 
attack-caused emergency. The heads of the welfare department and volun¬ 
tary agencies have done any additional planning needed for the feeding, 
housing, and other care of people affected by nuclear-attack or peace¬ 
time emergencies (e.g., persons who have evacuated areas threatened by 
flood or hurricane). The local Emergency Public Information Officer 
and the news media have done any additional planning needed on getting 
emergency information and advice to citizens before, during and after 
emergencies. 
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EOC capabilities have been improved as needed. These may include speci¬ 
fic mechanics of EOC operation, such as handling communications, message 
processing, or posting maps and displays. The disaster analysis group, 
headed by the Radiological Defense Officer(s), has been given any"prac¬ 
tice needed in receiving reports from KM's, analyzing them, and produc¬ 
ing and displaying information on disaster effects in a form that is 
understandable and useful to the key executives, as a basis for making 
decisions. The decision-making team of key executives has had any prac^- 
tice needed in the use of the "Local Emergency Action Checklist" for 
ALFA NEOP). 

Means for making necessary improvements may include classroom instruc¬ 
tion, seminars, workshops, on-the-job training, and sub-system exercises. 
Examples of sub-system exercises include (1) scenarios and problems to 
give radiological monitors and the EOC disaster analysis group practice 
in reporting and analysis of the radioactive fallout or other hazards; 

(2) exercises for shelter managers, shelter complex headquarters (if 
required), and the EOC Shelter Officer on reporting and dealing with 
problems in public shelters; (3) exercises for health-medical profes¬ 
sionals and hospital and ambulance staffs in movement and treatment of 
mass casualties; (4) exercises for governmental and voluntary welfare 
staffs in the care of disaster victims or refugees; and (5) exercises 
for news media and Emergency Public Information staffs in getting infor¬ 
mation and advice to the citizens. 

Seminars or workshops may include practice for key executives in using 
the "Local Emergency Action Checklist" (ALFA NEOP). Workshops for 
key executives may also consider what specific Increased-Readiness 
actions would have to be taken in a crisis period, what department or 
group would be responsible for taking these actions, what resources 
would be required, and how these would be obtained. 

Relatively few communities can be honestly evaluated, in 1972, as having 
reached even the minimum-level standard in the area of ability to execute 
emergency plans. This is due in large part to the emphasis of the civil 
defense program in the 1960's, on system-by-system development of cap¬ 
abilities, such as Radef, Shelter, community shelter planning, and com¬ 
munications planning. The new emphasis for the 1970's, however, aims 
at building upon all the progress made previously, with stress on tying 
together and making operationally effective all of the individual cap¬ 
abilities developed earlier. This new stress involves much more 
emphasis on planning and exercising than was the case in the 1960's, 
and thus more and more communities will be reaching the minimum-level 
standard and then moving on towards the fully-qualified level. 
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WORKSHEET FOR COMMUNITY CIVIL DEFENSE AND 
DISASTER PREPAREDNESS ANALYSIS 


Tills worksheet is designed for Local CD Directors/Coordinators to use in 
analyzing the status of civil defense arid disaster preparedness in their com¬ 
munity. It is based on the Standards for Local Civil Defense and Disaster 
Preparedness, which should be referred to as necessary. After completing the 
Worksheet, the CD Director/Coordinator can prepare a Civil Defense and Disas¬ 
ter Preparedness Profile for the jurisdiction, using the form provided at 'the 
end of this worksheet. If the Worksheet is to be provided to any other person 
by the Local CD Director/Coordinator (e.g., to the chief executive, or to State 
CD) it may be necessary to attach additional, sheets for explanation of specific 
items. 


Name of Jur" ls dietion(s) 


Address of Local CD Agency 


Completed as of_197 ___ 

1970 Population 


Standard One -- Organization and Administration of Civil Defense and 
Disaster Preparedness 

1. Has jurisdiction evaluated advantages of joint-action with other 
jurisdictions, to support jointly-funded CD program? 

Yes _, 19_ No _ (Discuss) 


2. CD ordinance enacted? Yes _ , 19_ No 


Statement of purpose of CD in ordinance? _ Elsewhere? 


3. Do chief executive and department heads understand role of CD agency/- 
Director-Coordinator as coordination of emergency planning prepara¬ 
tions on behalf of chief executive, and reservoir of unique skills 
and capabilities, rather than an operating department (or possible 
competitor of operating departments)? (Discuss) 


4. Has jurisdiction assessed emergency readiness and developed and 
approved an action plan to improve it? Yes __, 19_ No ____ 
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5. Does jurisdiction receive Federal assistance? (Check) 

P§A - E0C - Surplus Property_ Excess Property 

Survival Supplies, Equipment, and Training: 

Maint/Recurring Charges _ Comm/Waming Equip 

Supporting Systems: Communications Warning- 


Cumulative total of Federal assistance received, 19 

j* $_ b. EOC $ c SSFPT 4 

d. Surplus Property (orig. acquisition cost) § $~ 

e. Excess Property (orig. acquisition cost) $~ 


to date: 


7. Budget: 

a. Current annual CD budget (local plus any Federal funds 

Sresv" g C8Pltal ° Utla7 ” S ““ ar ’ 

b. Per capita annual CD expenditures: 

c. Per capita expenditures of similar size/type 

localities (See Standard One): 79 

S tandard Two -- Loca l CD Director/Coordinator (LCDD/n 

1. To whom does LCDD/C report directly? 


2. Does LCDD/C have effective backing and support of r Wf in 

eiarions witn and support of department heads? (Discuss) 


3. 


a 


LCDD/C status (check or fill in appropriate spaces below) 

For this jurisdiction: 

(1) Full-time paid 

, working_hours per week as LCDD/C wh 


(2) Part-time paid 


- 1S empl0yed h y loc f government in another capacity (as 

TV pnminvrv l iw i — V° t0tal em P lo y™ent is full-time; or 
is employed by local government (as ) 

Is ^t ta ThS, 1 ,° yment T ( hours per v SBTVr 

is not otherwise employed by locaiqmVernment but arrange 

IsTot aP L r hTr d by Sta T CD Director/Lr™a“k S 

s not other wise employed by local government but not 
approved by State CD Director/CoordiLto™ ’ 
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(3) Part-time volunteer , working hours per week as 

LCDD/C who: 

Is employed by local government in another paid capacity 
(as ___j__ ) ’ f or 

_Is not otherwise employ ecTBy local government, but arrange¬ 
ment approved by State CD Director/Coordinator; or 
______ Is not otherwise employed by local government, but not 

approved by State CD Director/Coordinator. 

b. Minimum standard for a locality of this population and type 
(See Standard Two): 

_ Full-time paid 

_ Half-time paid, also serving local government in another paid 

capacity so total employment is full-time, unless otherwise 
approved by State CD Director/Coordinator. 

_ Less than half-time paid (at least one full day per week), also 

serving local government in some other paid capacity, unless 
otherwise approved by State CD Director/Coordinator. 

4. Supporting staff 

a. Typist or secretary (check): 

Full-time paid_; PT-paid_or PT-vol. __hrs/week. 

b. Additional professionals (title or major duties, hrs/week): 


5. Total CD agency professional staffing (LCDD/C plus supporting staff) 

a. For this jurisdiction: Equivalent full-time professionals _ 

b. Recommended minimum for jurisdictions of this population 

(See Standard Two):_ 

6. LCDD/C position filled by merit-system procedures Written test, oral 

interview, probation period, etc.)? Yes _ No _ 

7. Does LCDD/C have merit-system (civil service) tenure? Yes _ No 


8. Is there a written job description for LCDD/C position? Yes_ No 


9. LCDD/C's professional training (are following standards met?): 

a. Successful completion of home-study courses (CD-USA; LCDC/C) 
followed by State CD seminar. (Required minimum for Volunteer 
LCDD/C, during first year.) Yes _ No _ 
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(1) Home-study and seminar per "a" preceding, plus successful 

compietion ofCDM or P§0. (Required minimumTor Part-time 
Paid, during first 16 months.) Yes _ No 

(2) Successful completion of P$0 or COM (whichever one not taken 

State CD =™- (Required ZiZ S 
Fart tune Paid, during second year.) Yes No 

(3) Additional courses: (Note course and +- i 

P50, mi, RDO, RM, SMI, SM, Career“evelop m en1 e ph a « g i(l“’ 

(1) Home-study, CDM, P $ 0 per "a" and "b" preceding nlu, 

successful completion of Phase I of Career . , 

ing first year, and one additional phSTeaS^urSS- 
year. (Required minimum for Full-time Paid.) ing 

(2) Additional courses? (Note course and year taken.) 


d. 


If applicable minimum standard 
have equivalent job experience 
Years of experience as LCDD/C: 

Remarks: 


above is not met, does LCDD/C 
and study? Yes No 

__years 


a. 


Facilities and Equip ment 

!• EOC Facility 

Fully-qualified (ready to operate; PF 100; adeauate 
ventilated working space; emergency power w/fuel- 
maps/displays/communications in place; message forms 
f d other supplies available; adequate a?rSfemen(f 

for sleeping/eating/health-sanitation; etc.) g 

Minimum-level_(ready to operate; best-available PF 

• —q- ’ 1111 ninium "essential displays/communications 

place; minimum-essential arrangements for 
sleeping/eating/health-sanitation). 

If EOC does not meet fully-qualified stands • 

are needed? fE.g.. mane ea standard, what improvements 


b. 


c. 


arp npod^a? m - 7 sLcmuara, wnat lm 


KW 


d. Manned 24 hours? Yes No 

Used day-to-day? Yes No 


(e.g., fire dispatching, ambulance dispatching, ^D^office) : 
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2. Shelter 


Total NFSS spaces planned for use (per local CSP) ; _spaces 

a. Fully-qualified (all spaces planned for use 
- are' marked, stocked with food, etc; have 

water; SM guidance in place; etc.) 

b. Minimum-level (detailed IR plans to mark/stock 

spaces planned for use, not now marked/ 

stocked)’. 

3. Radef 

a. Fully-qualified (all shelters and RM stations needed 
have full quota of calibrated instruments in place). 

b. Minimum-level (one kit in place for each shelter and 
monitoring station). 

4. Warning 

a. Fully-qualified (served by 24-hour warning 
point or DIDS, plus 85% or greater outdoor 
warning coverage for urban population; severe- 
weather warning procedures; etc.) 

b. Minimum-level (none for SMSA localities; for 
non-SMSA, need procedures for non-local warning 
point to reach local officials, plus outdoor 
warning for half of urban population). 

5. Communications 


a. Fully-qualified (communications between EOC 

and all local operating forces, non-governmental 
facilities such as news media and hospitals, 
shelters, other local EOCs, and State-Area or 
State EOC). 

b. Minimum-level (communications between EOC and 
all local operating forces, shelters, and 
State-Area or State EOC). 

c. If conmunications do not meet fully-qualified 
standard, what improvements are needed? 
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Standard Four -- Tangible Components of Readiness: Trained Manpower 


1. Local Government Personnel 


a. Police 

CD 

Fully-qualified (all personnel trained on 
disaster effects and local plan; enough RM's 
to assure one per two vehicles). 


(2) 

Minimum-level (training on disaster effects 
and plan down to Sergeants; enough RM's to 
assure one per four vehicles). 


b. Regular Firefighters (naid or volunteer-! 

CD 

Fully-qualified (all trained on disaster 
effects and plan; enough RM's to assure 
one per fire company)'. 


(2) 

Minimum-level (CO of each company trained 
on disaster effects and plan; RM's same 
as for "fully-qualified"). 

r —~| 


2* Personnel to Supplement Governmental Force s 
a - Radiological Monitors and RDO's 


(1) Fully-qualified (4 RM's trained and assigned 
for each shelter kit or monitoring station; 
minimum of 2 RDO's, plus Assistant RDO's if 
population exceeds 75,000). 

(2) Minimum-level (at least 2 RM's for each sta¬ 
tion or shelter kit; 1 RDO, but 2 or more if 
population exceeds 75,000; IR plan to train 
balance of RM's). 




(3) When were RM's and RDO's last contacted to 
to check availability? (Twice annually to 
meet either Standard.) 


b. Shelter Managers 


(1) Fully-qualified (one SM trained and assigned 
per 150 spaces, but no less than 2 per shelter). 

(2) Minimum-level (half of SM's needed trained, 
but no less than one per shelter; IR plan to 
train balance). 
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(3) When were SM's last contacted to check avail¬ 
ability? (Twice annually to meet either 

Standard.) 197 


c. Auxiliary Police 


(1) Fully-qualified (all auxiliary police needed 
trained in at least Part A course). 

(2) Minimum-level (half of auxiliary police 
needed trained in at least Part A course). 

(3) Are auxiliary police recruited, screened, 

trained by police department/sheriff's 
office, and to be under police operational 
control? Yes No 




Support Assistants for Fire Emergency (auxiliary firefighters) 


(1) Fully-qualified (all SAFE'S needed trained 
in at least Part A course). 

(2) Minimum-level (half SAFE'S needed trained 
in at least Part A course). 

(3) Are SAFE's recruited, screened, trained by 
regular fire service, and to be under Fire 
Chief's operational control? Yes No 



e. Rescue Personnel 


(1) 

Fully-qualified (all needed rescuemen trained 
in at least Basic and Light Rescue?) 


(2) 

Minimum-level (half of needed rescuemen 
trained in at least Basic and Light Rescue?)' 

□ 

(3) 

Are rescuemen recruited, screened, trained 
by fire service or other operating depart¬ 
ment and to be under their operational control? 



Yes No 


Health-Medical Personnel 



(1) Fully-qualified (medical personnel 

assigned as necessary to shelters; all 
personnel needed have been trained in 
courses necessary, e.g., Emergency Medi¬ 
cal Technician - Ambulance, Door to 
Recovery, and Packaged Disaster Hospital.) 
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(2) Minimum-level (half of medical personnel 
needed assigned to shelters and trained 
as in (1) above). 

3 * Training for the Public 

a. Medical Self-Hein 


(1) Fully-qualified (one person trained per 

family). r 

(2) Minimum-level (one person trained for 
each 4 families). 


k • Personal and Family S urvival 

(1) Fully-qualified (PFS being taught to at 
least one full high school class per year) 

(2) Minimum-level (PFS being taught to at 
least half of a class per year) 


Standard Five 


Tangible Components of Pead-in^c; ■ 
Emergency Plans —— 


Local Govemment 





1- 5,000 Population or Srepw 

To meet "minimum-level” standard, plan must cover each 

function or element applicable in the jurisdiction’- 

apexes or parts of plan prepared by or in coonpra - 
: ^LJlfl } ire£E onsible agency of government : (Pu t date ' 

is not 

needed, leave box blank and cross out description.) 

3° ,!ful” £ully ^alified" standard, SOP's needed must 
ave been prepared by or m cooperation with depart- 
ment concerned. SOP’s may include up-to-date rosSrs 
alerting lists, etc. (If SOP is needed, pSt olF^’ 
diagonal line in box following date:f~~”‘ B 



If SOP is needed and is prepared, put an "X” in box: 
Is local plan consistent with. State format? Yes 

a. CSP Shelter Allocation plan 

(1) Distributed? 

(2) Newspaper mats or photo negatives ready for 
for crisis redissemination? Yes No 

b. Basic Plan 


)• 


No 


19 

19 


19 


□ 

□ 

□ 
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(1) Based on hazard analysis? Yes _ 
If yes, analysis covers (check) 


19 


No 


Civil Disturbance 
“Earthquake 
Tornado 


JLandslide 

“Flood 

Tsunami 


JIurricane/s to rm surge 
__Nuclea.r Attack 
Other (name): _ 


Previous disaster/emergencies suffered; possible future 
disasters: 


No 


(2) Includes or references mutual-aid agreements? Yes_ 

(3) Covers procedures for requesting military or other State or 

Federal assistance? Yes No 


c. Direction and Control (EOC operation) 


19 


(1) Includes details of EOC operation (e.g., staffing pattern 
and position descriptions; use of maps/displays/messages; 
etc.)? Yes No _ 


(2) Shelter Complex HQ covered? Yes 


No 


d. 

Warning (Note: SOP must cover both public 
warning and alerting of key officials) 

19 

SOP? 

H 

e. 

Communications 

19 

SOP? 


f. 

Increased-Readiness Operations 


19 

j" ^ j 


If locality must bring EOC, shelters, etc. to full operational 
status, or conduct accelerated training, does IR plan spell out 
details (who/what/where) ? Yes _ No _ 

Operations in Peacetime Disaster/Emergency 19 

(1) What hazard(s) covered: 


(2) Radef (for peacetime incidents) 19 L—I SOP? 

' n 

(3) Emergency Public Information 19 I—J SOP? 

(a) Prepared by or in cooperation with EPIO? Yes_No_ 

(b) If yes, his name and day-to-day job: 


(4) Fire 


19 


□ 


SOP? 
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(5) 

Rescue 

19 


SOP? 

aasaamaeca 

(6) 

Police 

19 

SOP? 


(7) 

Public works engineering 

19 


SOP? • 

n 

(8) 

Health-Medical 

19 

□ 

SOP? 

j 


(a) 


Developed in cooperation with local medical 
hospitals, etc? Yes No 


society. 


(b) 


Hospital disaster plan(s) 
government emergency plan? 


in consonance with local 
(Discuss status) 


(9) Welfare 


19 


□ 


SOP? 


(a) Developed in cooperation with welfare agency, Red Cross 
other voluntary agencies? (E.g., per statement of 
understanding with Red Cross.) (Discuss) 


(b) Provides for feeding and sheltering (housing) of 

persons affected by major disaster? Use ofResources 
available from Red Cross, other agencies? Red Cross 
Disaster Action Teams”? Other? (Discuss) 


(10) Schools J 1 

School disaster plan(s) in consonance with lotaT government 
emergency plan? (Discuss) .government 


( 12 ) 



Peacetime disaster/emergency plans provide for moving 
people from threatened areas if necessary? (Discuss) 


h. Shelter Operations 
(1) Radef 
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( 2 ) 


Emergency Public Information 

"In Time of Emergency" news media kits 

available locally? (Discuss) 


19 



SOP? 



planned for use and 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 
(9) 


Fire 

Rescue 

Police 

Public works engineering 
Health-Medical 
Welfare 
Schools 

School plan(s) in consonance with local 
plan? (Discuss) 


19 

L_ 

SOP? 

L_ J 

19 


SOP? 

—._. 

19 


SOP? 

Z 

19 


SOP? 

□ 

19 


SOP? 


19 

C 

SOP? 


19 1 


SOP? 

J 




government emergency 


( 10 ) 


Industry 

Industry plan(s) in consonance with local 
gency plan? (Discuss) 


19 



government emer- 


(11) Shelter Operations plan/annexes (or CSP) provide for shelter¬ 
ing dependents of persons with emergency assignments? 

Yes No 


(12) Attack-emergency plans provide for moving people during 
crisis periods? (Discuss) 


lZ sop? . 


Post-Shelter Operations 19 

Consistent with State Emergency Resources Management Plan 9 
Yes No 


Jurisdiction has current inventory of operational equipment and 
emergency resources? Yes ,19 No 


k. Jurisdiction meets (check one): 


-' Fully-qualified standard if plan and annexes (per 
"a" to "j" above) and required SOP’s are current, 
and were prepared by or in close cooperation with 
operating departments/groups. 

- Minimum-level standard if plan and necessary annexes 
are current, and were prepared by or in close coopera¬ 
tion with operating departments/groups. 
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2 • Jurisdictions of Approximately 5,000 Population or .Less 

a. If specific functions are covered in written plan, use checklist 
in 1 above, for larger jurisdictions. 

b. If "Disaster Operations" approach used, 


(1) Has community developed a Basic Plan? Yes 


No 


( 2 ) 


Have warning plans, alerting lists, or other SOP's 
by State CD been prepared? (List) 


required 


(3) Have telephone numbers been filled in under the "Disaster 
Operations" checklists? Yes No 


(4) Has State approved use of "Disaster Operations" approach? 


c ° Jurisdiction meets (check one): 

- Fully-qualified standard if plan (per "a" or 
"b" above) and required SOP's are prepared 
and current. 


Minimum-level standard if plan only is pre 
pared and current. 

Standard Six -- Intangible Components of Readiness: Ability to Execute 
Emergency Plans ~ - 

1• Fully-Qualified Readiness Standard 

(Jurisdiction has developed and trained entire emergency organization 
including but not limited to EOC staff, so there is high confidence 
of ability to conduct coordinated operations within jurisdiction, and 
to coordinate operations effectively with other jurisdictions and 
other levels. This is demonstrated either by (a) successful operations 
in a major peacetime disaster, controlled from local EOC, and requir¬ 
ing coordination with other jurisdictions and the State; OR (b) total- 
system local exercising, plus conduct of own exercises, plus multi¬ 
level/multi-jurisdiction exercising.) (Add any narrative discussion ~ 
needed) : 
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2. Minimum-Level Readiness Standard 

(Jurisdiction has developed and trained emergency- 
organization, including but not limited to EOC 
staff, so there is reasonable confidence of ability 
to conduct intra-jurisdiction coordinated operations. 
This is demonstrated either by (a) successful opera¬ 
tions in a peacetime emergency, controlled from EOC; 
OR (b) planning, exercising, and training that has 
resulted in locally-tailored emergency plans and 
workable EOC procedures, and in developing capabili¬ 
ties needed by groups outside the EOC.) 

(Discuss): 



(Give date(s) of EOS or other exercise(s); type of 
scenario, e.g., nuclear attack, tornado, earthquake; 
operational elements or systems exercised, e.g., 
Warning, Radef, EOC, alerting key officials; posi¬ 
tions of participants, e.g., chief executive, EPIO, 
sheriff; follow-up improvements in planning, opera¬ 
tional training, etc.) 
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USE OF CIVIL DEFENSE AND DISASTER PREPAREDNESS PROFILE 


The CD and Disaster Preparedness Profile can be used to show visually die 
approximate status of readiness in the jurisdiction, based on die evaluations 
made on die Worksheet. This is done by making a large dot on each line to 
show the approximate level of preparedness for the item covered. The dots can 
then be connected by a heavy line, which will typically result in a zig-zag 
profile" summarizing the community’s emergency readiness status. 


The Profile may also be used to show priority areas for improving emergency 
readiness. This can be done by making dots in another color, to represent cap¬ 
abilities scheduled for early improvement. 1 


The increasingly heavy shading that starts at the "minimum level" (50 per 
cent point on die line) indicates 'that priority should be given to bringing all 
needed capabilities up to at least this level, tiien continuing work to improve 
capabilities to the "fully-qualified" goal. The large-sized type used for 
Standard Six, Ability to Execute Emergency Plans, indicates that this opera¬ 
tional readiness assessment is the most important item on die Profile. It 
partly reflects the tangible elements of readiness evaluated in Standards 
Ihree to Five, but it also puts heavy stress on die intangibles that add up to 
tne ability to conduct coordinated operations in an emergency. 

The Profile can be made up by the local CD Director/Coordinator, either by 
himself or with State or Regional advi.ce and assistance. It may prove helpful 
in riefmgchief executives, local legislative bodies (city council, county 
board) on the status of local emergency readiness, and on improvements needed. 

A wall chart sized version of the Profile is available for use, if desired in 
briefings or for display in the CD agency’s office. ’ 


Putting dots on the line at other than the "minimum” and "fully-qualified" 
points (50 and 100, respectively) requires making judgments. For example, if 
the community has about one-quarter of the radiological monitors or other 
tiained personnel it needs, a dot is put at the 25 per cent point on the 
appropriate line. 


It will be more difficult, however, to locate dots for other capabilities 
For example, if there is protected space available for an EOC, but displays and 
communications would have to be installed during a crisis, the dot might be 
placed at the 10 or 20 percent point on the line, depending on how difficult 
tiie job of improvising an EOC was judged to be. 

Fot" Standard Five, Local Emergency Plans, the following is suggested; 

(1) If the plan.is out of date (e.g., pre-CSP), or was prepared with little 
real participation by operating departments and services, put the dot at the 
10 per cent point. (2) If the jurisdiction has a good plan for peacetime dis¬ 
aster operations, and good plans for EOC Operations, Warning, and Emergency 
Communications, but lacks detailed Increased-Readiness and attack operations 
plans, put the dot at the 25 or 35 per cent point. (3) If the plan meets the 
"minimum-level" standard, put the dot at 50 per cent. (5) If the plan and 
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SOP's meet the "fully-qualified" standard* put the dot at 100 per cent. Other 
combinations of planning readiness status will require making judgments as to 
where the dot should go. 

For Standard Six, Ability to Execute Emergency Plans, the following is' 
suggested: (1) If the jurisdiction has had an EOS to demonstrate the need for 
centralized direction and control, put the dot at the 10 per cent point. (2) 

If the jurisdiction has developed and exercised locally-tailored emergency 
plans and EOC procedures, put the dot at 25 per cent. (3) If the jurisdiction 
meets the "minimum level" for ability to execute plans, put the dot at 50 per 
cent. (4) If the jurisdiction has had two or more total-system exercises,' 
involving local operations only, put the dot at 80 per cent. (5) If the juris¬ 
diction is "fully-qualified," put the dot at 100 per cent. 
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V 



Jurisdiction(s): 


Profile prepared as of___ 197. 


tanpa r o one , organization & ADMINISTRATION 

Per capita annual CD expenditures $-, vs. similar localities $-. 

TANPARO TWO, LOCAL CD PI RECTOR/COORDINATOR 

LCDD/C Status (full-time paid, half-time paid, etc.) Meets Standard? Yes — No_ 

Total CD agency staffing meets Standard? Yes_ No_ 

LCDD/C professional training meets Standard? Yes_ No_ 


NO CAPABILITY 


MINIMUM LEVEL 


FULLY QUALIFIED 


ANPARD THREE, FACILITIES & EQUIPMENT 


( 0 ) 


(50) 


000 ) 


Emergency Operating Center facility 
Shelter 

Radiological Defense equipment 
Warning System 

Emergency Communications System 


ANPARD FOUR, TRAINED PERSONNEL 

Regular police/sheriff's personnel 

Regular firefighters 

Radiological Monitors, RDO's 

(RM's last contacted -19 — 

Shelter Managers (last contacted -19 —) 

Auxiliary police 

Support Assistants for Fire Emergency 
(auxiliary firefighters) 

Rescuemen 

Health-Medical personnel 
Medical Self-Help 
Personal and Family Survival 


ANPARD FIVE, LOCAL GOV'T EMERGENCY PLANS 


Includes Current Plans (check): CSPPJ ; Basic Pland) ; EOC 
Opnd ; Warning □ ; Commun. □ ; Incr-ReadinessCZ]; 
Peacetime Disaster Opns □ , plus annexesCJ .; Shelter OpnsCHj, 
plus annexesQ ; Postshelter Opnsdj ; Current Inventory of 
Operational Equip./Resources l~H . 


TD SIX . AB ILITY TO EXECUTE EMERGENCY 

■rara>wa<..„i > i, UL1 BaMBMIW BMBBBB aMBBgBBBg8gMro3GBaWaBB8BgaBB^WBin8HBBBB ggHMBB 

PLANS 

Exercises and training (or actual disaster experience) 
have demonstrated ability to conduct: 
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